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MHE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 8.W. (near the National 

Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 

PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


cry of LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of COMMERCE, 
An ADDITIONAL TEACHER of FRENCH is REQUIRED (to 
commence duties at the beginning of Sep ber) for AFTERNOON 
and EVENING CLASSES. Salary at the rate of 1401. per annum. 








(uk CHARTERHOUSE, EC. 


OLD MORALITY PLAY. 
SECOND PERFORMANCE, SATURDAY, July 20, at 430 o'clock. 











prices 5s.,38.,2s Tickets can only be had of the Exizapernan Stace 
Society, 90, College Street, Chelsea, 8.W. A THIRD and LAST 
REPRESENTATION will be given on SATURDAY, July 27. 

EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 

PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 

Office : rial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J.P. (Chamberlain of London). 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 
Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 
HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
CHARLES AWDRY, Esq., M.A. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was blished in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspapers. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all electi donation of Three Guineas 
gives @ vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
entitled to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 


MEMBERSHIP.—Every man and woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether publisher, wholesaler, retailer, employer or em- 
loyed, is entitled to become a member of this Institution, and enjoy 
Ie Tenefits upon pay hillings annually or Three Guineas 
for Life, provided that he or she is en d in the sale of newspapers. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 
ten years. 

RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to newsvendors or their servants 
who may be ded for assi by Members of the Institution. 
Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 
awarded in accordance with the merits and requirements of each case. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


IOLIN LESSONS.—Miss LILLA DURHAM, 

14, Cheyne Walk, 8.W., trained at Royal Acalemy of Music and 

Four Years in Berlin, Two and a half Years Violin Mistress at St. 

Felix School, Southwold, requires a NON-RESIDENT SCHOOL 

ENGAGEMENT in or near London, and PRIVATE PUPILS. ‘Terms 
s on applicati 























ERSIAN LESSONS.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of very high Oriental and European culture, offers to 

GIVE LESSONS in PEKSIAN.—Apply H., 12, Colville Terrace, Bays- 
water, London, W. 


T° LITERARY MEN.— Educated GENTLE- 

WOMAN will SHORTLY be at LIBERTY to undertake SECRE- 
TARYSHIP. Experienced Typist (Hammond Machine). 
experience and testimonials. Photo. 
Fishley, Acle, Norwich. 


(ZENTLEMAN (University Man) desires post as 
I AMANUENSIS to Professional Man. Excellent Correspondent 
gS ae Good Classical Scholar.—Write RK. 8., 44, Chancery 





University 
Interview.—E. G. Barry, 





p must have a thorough practical knowledge of the Language, 
and be red to teach it on Modern Oral and Conversational 
Methods.—Applications must be sent in to the undersigned not later 
than WEDNESDAY, July 31. 

W. HEWITT, Hon. See. 


Technical School, Byrom Street, Liverpool. 
W EDGWOOD INSTITUTE, BURSLEM, 


SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
TEACHER OF ENGINEERING SUBJECTS. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Science Subjects 1, 2, 
and 3 (Elementary and Advanced Stages).—Applications, stating salary, 
with not more than three recent Testimonials, to be sent to the under- 


signed not later than JULY 22. 
JNO. W. BOTTERILL, Secretary. 
KG EDWARD'S SCHOOLS, BIRMINGHAM. 


BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 

There is a VACANCY for an ASSISTANT MATHEMATICAL 
MASTER in the BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL. A First Classman with 
some experience will receive preference. Commencing salary 200/.— 
Applications, accompanied by copies of Testimonials, should be sent 
in not later than JULY 26, 1901, to R. Cary Grison, Esq., King 
Edward's School, Birmingham. 














FRANCE.— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowled, of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful ‘Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 


PARTNERSHIP in a PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
WANTED.—A Gentleman is desirous of joining a Publishing 
Firm, eventually to put Capital into it, and to take an active part in 
its Management.—Apply to W., care of Messrs. Reynolds, Sons & Co., 
55, Charterhouse Street. 


T‘O BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED TO PUR- 
an old-established and high-class NEW and SECOND- 
BUSINESS. Proprietors contemplating retiring should 
care of r. Hains, Bookbinder, 209, Seymour 








CHASE 
HAND BOOK 
apply to PrInciraL 
Street, London, N. W. 





Bok COUGH of SWANSEA. 


SWANSEA INTERMEDIATE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 
The Governing Body appointed under the Swansea Intermediate and 
Technical Education Scheme, and the Committee appointed under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, REQUIRE a MASTER to 


ae Classes) established under the said Scheme and Act respect- 
vely 

A minimum salary of 600]. will be guaranteed, and a good House 
attached to the School provided free of all charges. 

Applications, to be addressed to ‘‘ The Secretary, Grammar School, 
Swansea,” and endorsed ‘‘ Head Master,” must be received not later 
than TUESDAY, August 6. 

Further particulars can be obtained from 

W. JAMES, Secretary to the Governing Body. 

Grammar School, Swansea, July 9, 1901. 


l NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the Chair of PROFESSOR of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE at the above College. 
Applications, together with Testimonials. must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than SATURDAY September 7, 1901. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
July, 1901. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
CLASSICAT, LECTURESHIP. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GREEK and LATIN at the above College. Stipend 
1201. per annum. 

Applications, together with Testimonials. must be in the hands of 
the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) not 
later than SATURDAY, September 7, 1901. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 

July, 1901. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
(A Constituent of the University of Wales.) 


The COUNCIL invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, tenable for Three Years, at a salary of 1501 
‘The Lecturer will also be required to give assistance in the Department 














UBLISHER’S ASSISTANT.—Oxford M.A. and 
Barrister seeks EMPLOYMENT in PUBLISHING FIRM. 
Editorial or Office Work ‘Three years’ active experience in Pablishing 
House. Exceptional French Scholar.—Address Oxon, 18, Prince’s 
Square, London, W. . 


(FENERAL MANAGER WANTED -for large 
PRINTING and PUBLISHING WORKS in the Country, North 
of England. Must have good general knowledge of all Departments.— 
Sons, stating salary required, and giving references, to be 
wentyae. Jas. L. Ottver, Esq., 81, Grainger Street West, Newcastle- 


—- COUNCIL of the SOCIETY for 
SYCHICAL RESEARCH are prepared to appoint 
GRGANIZING SECRETARY at a salary dt mot less than ROL a wake, 
Sie nee en —ver —— and duties apply, by letter, 
- Sec., J. G. Prpptncron, 87, 8 .W. U i 
Guieete prefected. Ton, 87, Sloane Street, S.W. University 


RovAaL ALBERT MEMORIAL COLLEGE, 
EXETER. 


The GOVERNORS invite applications for the post of CHIE 
LECTURER in LITERATURE and HISTORY. Candidates must ~4 
Graduates in Honours of some English University. 

Salary 2501. and share of Fees. 

Applications, stating qualifications, should be made before JULY 25 
to the Principat. 











of P y. 

Applications, with Testimonials or references, should be sent, on or 
before SATURDAY, August 3. 1901, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. Printed Testimonials are not 


required. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, July 6, 1901. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE for 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1901-2 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 3. 
a are requested to enter their names on WEDNESDAY, 
October 2. 
Lectures are given in all Branches of General and Higher Education. 
‘Taken systematically they form a connected and progressive Course, 
but a Single Course of Lectures in any Subject may be attended. 
Courses are held in preparation for all the Examinations of the 


* ’ 





WOMEN 


Special Course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene. 
are open to Students for Practical Work. Two Entrance Scholarships 
awarded Yearly. 

A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early English Text Society’s 
Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the Principat. 


“s UR AUSTRALIAN LETTER,” 





A chatty LETTER on AUSTRALIAN TOPICS, written from 8 
Federal standpoint by a well-known JOURNALIST who has served on 
the Press in each of the Australian Colonies, SUPPLIED MONTHLY 
or as required. 

For Specimen and Terms apply Percy R. Meccy, International Press 
Bureau, 17, Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Oftice as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (Lancs.). 

Town and County Records Indexed Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. ‘Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

A few Pupils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
and Berlin. 


VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy and dispatch. Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Papers, &c.—Miss E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N. W.—Established 1884. 


"[YPE. WRITING, — The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 
Copying Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
1893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 


‘rls weeene, 9d. 1,000 words. Carbon 
Copies half-price. Accuracy and despatch.—Miss Rispon, 6, 
Racquet Court, 114, Fleet Street, E.C. 


lYYPE-WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Triros; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with Modern 
Languages). Revision and ‘Translation undertaken Scale of Charges 
on application. Authors’ references. Terms (cash), Met F on 1,000 
words; over 5,000, 1s.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, S.E. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type- Writing). 
Plans Traced. Translations. Multiplication of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farran, Donington House, Norfolk Street, Strand. 


GHORTHAND and TY PE-WRITING.—MSS. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 
hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burney, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


'l"'_ HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably rep . AZ ts for 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 

monials on application to Mr. A. M. Burcues, 34, Paternoster Row. 
































MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENAZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
repared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 














‘THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
_ (The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 





THE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 





HARTLEY COLLEGE, SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. 

Applications are invited for the PROFESSORSHIP of MODERN 
LANGUAGES, vacant through the appointment of M. Brandin to the 
7, of French at University College, London. 

ions musi sent in to the RecisrrarR J , 
m whom further particulars may be obtained. ee 





Complete Courses of Instruction are provided for Students of both 
sexes proceeding to rees in Science or in Letters, and for Teachers’ 
Certificates for Secondary Schools. Special facilities are offered for 
the study of Agri Applied C y, Mining, and all Branches 
of Engineering and Naval Architecture. 

Matriculation and Exhibition Examinations begin SEPTEMBER 30, 

Lectures begin OCTOBER 8, 1901. 

Hostels for Men and for Women Students. 

Prospectuses un application to the Secrerary. 








L 1 Street, London, E.C.) Contains hairless paper, over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 8s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full iculars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Triform, 
London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 
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THE AUTOTYPE 
FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free Daily from 10 to 6. 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 

PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE 
(CARBON) REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS 
WORKS OF ART. 


AUTOTYPES of the OLD MASTERS 
in the GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 


AUTO TYPES of MODERN BRITISH 








AUTOTYPES of WORKS in 
the TATE GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of PICTURES in the 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


AUTOTYPES of DRAWINGS by 
OLD MASTERS, 


AUTOTYPES of SELECTED 
WORKS from the WALLACE COLLECTION. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Edition. With upwards of 
120 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically 
under Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 








Catalogues. 


A G @G@ S§ B R O 
159, CHURCH STREET, apes san LONDON, W., 
Dealers in rare BOOKS and fine LIBRARY EDITIONS of 
8T. ANDARD AUTHORS. 
womens and Travels—Early Printed Books—First Editions of Seven- 
and N h Century Writers—Works on Art— 
choice Examples of Book binding—illustrated Works of all periods; 
also rare Portraits—Line. onli le. Mezzotint, and Colour Engravings— 
and Autographs.—CLASSIFI CATALOGUES free on application. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, weer t aoe Covent Garden, London ; 
, Broad Street, Oxford. 
eieakoaban on application. 


EASES. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
e@ of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOK! 
GREAT HRITAIN, and a, oe be glad to hear from any any 4 
0: oks out of print, as they can in many case: 
from their large Stock. “ Hf Z iia einianees 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE, No. 33.—Drawings, Engravings, 

Etchings, and Illustrated Books by and after Turner, Lewis 

oe omg thea = ae ‘8 Mezzotints after Con- 
e—scarce Works by John Ruskin Post free, Si —W) 
Waap, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. ne 


CATALOGUE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 


BOOKS sent post free on application to 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


Boks. RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
tate wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries ‘and Small Parcels 
Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HI — 
Ho tanp Co., Book Merchants, ae. ee 


RUNDEL SOCIETY PICTURES.—A LADY 

offers THIRTY PLATES (Ten Uncoloured) and large, good 

PORTFOLIO, price 15). On view at Sotheran’s, Bookseller, Strand.— 
List from Encrtracs, Southbourne, Hants. E 


8., 





























Sales by Auction. 
Musical Instruments. 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL L by 

AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, July 23, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, GRAND and 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES by Broadwood, Collard & Collard, Erard, 
Murphy, &c.—Harmoniums and Organs — Single and Double Action 
Harps — Old Italian, ie German, and English Violins, Violas, 
Violoncellos, and Double Basses, with the Bows, Cases, and Fittings— 
Guitars—Mandolines—Zithers—Banjos—Autoharps — Brass and Wood 
Wind Instruments by Boosey, Courtois, Besson, Kudall, Carte, Hawkes, 
Lafleur, Distin, &c.; and a small Library of ref containing many 


Theoretical Works, the Property of a GENTLEM 
— on application. On yiew one day ES and morning of 





Antique Musical Instruments, including a Selection from the 
celebrated Collection of HENRY BODDINGTION, Esq., of 
Gownall Halil, Wilmslow, formerly the Prop erty of 
Hendrick Pyre, Esq., Organist of Manchester Cathedral and 
Town Hall, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at mare Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. xs 
n WEDN Be DAY, July 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precise’ 
ANTIQUE MUSICAL INSTRUM MENTS, including an oe Tirpinal 
by Thomas White (fecit — top shaped, domed lid, h iy decorated 
with gilt leather, Sound-boa: a pre ayes and Arabe: — 
and a Painting of Orphens with his Lute in interior of Lid—tw 
Double Harpetchoras y Andreas pea io ), one with Painting oy 
Van der Meulen on Lid—a very talian Dulcimer, in highly 
decorated Case with Painting on Lid, mentioned by Hipkins in his 
Work on Musical Instruments—a Clavier Organum by Hermans 
Willen Brock (1712), made for King et L.—a Putt Orgel, or German 
Portable Organ in form of a ; also Italian Spinets—Harps— 
Guitars—Zithers—Trumpets, be. 
s a on application. On view two days prior and morning of 
e. 





Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, leas their gov eent 47, mage Square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 29, ‘Two Follow ng. ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, a COLLECTION Of NGRAVINGS, consisting of 
Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line—Naval and Military Cele- 
brities—a_ scarce Portrait of George Washington after Trumbull— 
Fancy Subjects printed in Colours after Hoppner, Harlow, Westall, 
Singleton—a Number of Sporting Prints om eee Herring, Row- 
landson, Pollard, Lupton, Seymour, &c.—scare bm tng graphical Views— 
a Collection of Caricatures after Rowiandeon, Gillray, Cruikshank— 
Naval and Military Engagements—Prints relating to America—and a 
Collection of Modern ogi tein pap pm and Etchings after 
Millais, Leighton, Alma T: Goodman, Corot, &c.; also choice 
Water-Colour Drawings, anda ‘Collection of Oil Paintings. 


~~? on application. On view the Friday and Saturday prior 
e. 





Library of a Gentleman. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY, August 8, and Following Day, the LIBRARY of a 
GENTLEMAN, comprising Works on Architecture, Engineering, Fine 
Art, and Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature, both Eng- 
lish and Foreign. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





The valuable Library of A, VAN BRANTEGHEM, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MOND. AY, July 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, the 
s' 







Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


MM ESS8S. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & wobat 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, W 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 29, and Two Follow 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and 1 MANUSCRIPTS, ing ia 
a Selection from the LIBRARY of Col. and some from 
“peta of the “ate AUGUSTIN DALY eq Esq., ‘comprising ee 
Ro ps oe k, or Book for a King (one of five perfect tne 
rium ag hhemaieas Pynson, 1499—a fine Second Folio Shak, 
ona Early Shakespeare —First Editions of rah 
and othes. Early English Books—a singular English evotiona May. 
Fifteenth Century, with Drawings—Early French 
and other rare Foreign Books—Letters of Gen H. Seymour Conway 
pole Diary—fine Extra-illustrated Theatrical Q 
Series of Works illustrated by George Cruikshank—Publicationest the 
Kelmscott and Vale Presses. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Collection of Seventeenth-Century Leather Horn-Bools, 
Lesterns, Sc. 


M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will oe 7 AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, i cilington Stren, 
Strand, W.C., MONDAY, July 29,in ONE LOT, at 3 o’cloc recisely 
an extraordiiary Series of LEATHER ABACUS, HORN-BOORS and 
LECTERNS, of remarkabie style and workmanship, of the Seventeenth 


Century. 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues may be hag, 


—_ MSS., &c.—MESSRS. H. H. 1. HODGSON 
A of Books and Lite rty of 
description.” LIBRARIES and SMALLER COLLECTIONS cake) 
GUED and prom mptly OFFERED FOR SALE. Packing and 
Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate or other p 
awe 115, CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). bent 
jishe 















Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESD, DAY, 
July 24, and Two Following Days, at 1 o lock, "MISCELLAN: NEOUS 
BOOKS, including Manning er Bray’s History of Surrey, 8 vols. 
Brayley and britton’s Surrey, 5 vols.—British Gallery of Portrait, 
2 yols.—Bartholus De Obligations bus (1473) and other Early Printed 
Books — burlington Fine-Arts Club Catalogue of Bookbindin; 
Linnean Society’s Sonar te 1845-78 — Archeologia, 1770- 
Notes and Queries, 1849-80—Percy Society’s Publications, Laonand Gram 
—Norfolk Archeology, 17 vols. “shelley” 3 Alastor, an 

First Editions, boa: 8, uncut—Serope’s Salmon Wishing, & 2 vols.~ 
Bunsen’s Fgypt’s Place in History, 5 vols.—Gladstone’s Hine 

7 vols..and other Standard Books in all Classes of Literature; alsos 
Selection from a Reviewer’s Library—Portraits, Engravings, &e. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


— CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
tfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 








valuable LIBRARY  ¥ A. VAN BRANTEGHEM, ° 
English and Foreign Works on Art and Archeology, including the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts, a Set, and other valuable pad co Serial 
Publications— Works on Greek Sculpture, Antiquities, Epigraphy, &c. 
—Dilettante Society—Works on Ancient Vases, aE istory, 
Travels, &c., principally in d by Z z. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Autograph Letters, including an important Series 
Srom Dr, SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


ESSRS,. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 22, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisely, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL ae 
MENTS, comprising Letters of Lord Se - T. Coleridge, W. 
Cowper, T. ray, H. W. Longfellow, aroeh L. Sterne, 
C. Bronté, %. Dickens, E. Kean, eg Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Duke of 
Ww arie Burne-Jones, Sir John Millais, 
Lord Leight, Christina orld en signed by Henry VIII., 
Queen Anne, Charles I. and II., George I., II., and IlI., Henry VII., 
Queen Victoria, and Edward Vil., Admiral Biake, John Bradshawe, 
——- an important Series of Autograph Letters of Dr. Samuel 
ohnson. 





May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
ROBERT SWAN, Esq. 


Si 

ESSRS. ovtnnie. WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by aie at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Me ia and Four Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock, 'precisely, BOOKS and greg ined oe the 
LIBRARY of the late ROB. SWAN, Esq. (sold by Order of the 
Executors), that of the late K. W. COTION, Esq. (sold by Order of the 
Executors), and other Properties, comprising an extensive Series of 
First and Early Editions of Goethe, Schiller, Heine, and other Classic 
German Writers of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries—valuable 
Books retursed from the Fraser Sale, and the entire remainder of the 
late Sir W. A. Fraser's own Writings—valuable Books in most 
Branches of Literature—Works on the Fine Arts—Architecture and 
‘Topography—Books from Thackeray’s Library—Books of Engravings, 
Portraits, and Autograph Letters — Benedictine Editions of the 
Fathers—rare Sporting Books—First Edition of Alken’s National 

Sports—S. Alken’s National Sports—Collections of Ex-libris. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Coins and Medals, including the Collection of 
C. I. WRIGHT, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their a No. 13, ha ay oy 
Street, Strand, W.C., — DNESDA A July 


ti, A COLLECTION — 
Property of the Rev. L W. BURN, = other Soapemtion, comprising 
Greek and Roman Coins — An lo-Saxon and Norman Pennies — 
Hammered and Milled Pieces of the English, Irish, and Scottish 
Series—English and Irish ery Pieces—Colonial and Foreign Coins— 
British War Medals ; Papal and other Foreign Medals, &c.—Numis- 
matic Books—Coin Cabinets, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





: he Collecti 
Cc. H. WEST ENDORP, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL rf AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W. on SATURDAY, July 27, and on MONDAY, 
July 29, and Two Following Days, at i o'clock ‘precisely, ENGRAV- 
INGS and DRAWINGS, &c.—Mezzotint Portraits by J. R. Smith, J. 
Jones, J. Dixon, &c., after Sir J. Reynolds and others, including an 
exceptionally fine Impression of the Duchess of Bedford, by 8. 
Reynolds, after Hoppner; the COLLECTION of DRAWINGS b: the 
OLD MASTERS, the Property of the late C. H. WESTENDORP, Esq. ; 
Engravings and Etchings after o id Masters, including a fine’ a4 
Impression of the ‘Adam and Eve,’ by Albert Diirer—The Three 
by Rembrandt, &c.—Fancy Subjects by ed wea F. Bartolozzi, 
Kauffman, G. Morland, G. Romney, W B. Cipriani, P. w. 
Tomkins. and others—Drawings after Old “~y sisdes Artists—and a 
few Oil Paintings, &e. 





Engravings and Dr of the late 


by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James's Squar, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, July 22, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and ENGRAVINGS. 

On TUESDAY, July 23, at 2 o’clock, upwards of 

000 CIGARS, the Property of ‘a. F. McADAM, Esq. (deceased), 

ROBERT CRAIG, Es4q., and others. 

On WEDNESDAY, J uly 24, ENGRAVINGS of 
the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL. 

On THURSDAY, J uly 25, PLATE and PLATED 
ARTICLES, COINS, LACE, &c. 

On FRIDAY, July 26, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
T HE 

(Published in Burlington, Vermont, U.S.A.) 
Contents for JULY. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM in AMERICA. By William de W. Hyde. 
The EVOLUTION of MAMMALIA. By W. B. Scott. 


AMERICAN QUALITY. By N.S. Shaler. 
ae aed in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Salvatore 








Price 2s. 


INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY, 
A MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


RECENT eft on the PRINCIPLES of MATHEMATICS. By 
Bertrand Russell. 

The pane anaTtow of INDEPENDENCE. By Herbert Friedenwald. 
The STORY of AHIKAR. By G. A. Barton. 
An AMERICAN ECONOMIST. By Frank A. Fetter. 
The SPELLING of ENGLISH. By Brander Matthews. 

Of all Booksellers, or the International News Company, 5, Bream’ 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


HURCH of ST. MARY WOOLNOTH—Illus- 

/J trations and Historical Sketch ; New Concert Hall, Royal College 

of Music—Plan and Details; Building Estates and the Easement of 

Light; Sanitary Work at the Glasgow International Exhibition; 
Municipal Buil —. Meee Hereford, &c.—See the BUILDER 
of July 20 (4d. hs mit Through any Newsagent, or direct from 

the Publisher ini the a Buil Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


HE EARLY STARS. By ALBERT KINROSS 
Author of ‘An Opera and Lady Grasmere,’ &c. Crown 610, 
cloth, 6s. 

“The boyhood of Phil is earmioey described.” — Spectator. 

“The scene-painting, whether in the country or the town, or at the 
seaside —, ‘mw is admirably done, and the sone is always 
a a sid Be fle h. awd blood p 

“ an sh-an 

“Always nts and torttfiog: se Be promo 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

















THE ONLY pie TO WALES REVISED AND BROUGHT UP 
TO DATE EVERY YEAR. Over 140,000 sold. 


phe GOSSIPING GUIDE TO WALES. 
tg most Complete, Practical. and Entertaining Guide to No 

ne TRAVELLERS BD ITION, ae. Od. North Wales, sat and 
doo rye mh) 2 vols. bound in blue clo cap. 8vo 
Zi between $0 50 and 60 a Plans, Photographic ue) Soe 
and Pivoramas in Colow *" 
SOUTHERN SECT ON of NORTH WALES, 2s., including mg 
wyth, Towyn, —— madoc, —— eth, Pwllheli, Bala, 
Lian Bo Cloth gilt. any Maps an 

NOR’ THERN SECTION of NorTH WALES, 2s., totais dg M4 
Carnarvon, Snowdon District, Bettws-y-Coed, oth 
maenmawr, ae — Bay, Rhyl, and Vale of Clwyd. ‘al 
gilt. Many a and Plan 

published. in Shilling and Sixpenny form, t 

ARCHEOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS says:—‘Occupies the foremo 
place - if not the first-—among guide-books of Wales. 
The WELSHMAN says :—‘‘ This Prince of Guides.” " 
London: Simpkin, & Co. ’ Hall Court. Ne 
York : Henry Blackwell. Woodall, Minshall, Thomas & Co., Oswest? 











May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may te had. 


and Wrexham and ofall Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 
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DAILY NEWS says:—‘‘ A knowledge of Beattie Crozier’s two or three books is in itself a liberal 
education.” 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT, 
ON THE LINES OF MODERN EVOLUTION. 

By JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LLD. 

Vol. III. 8vo, 10s, 6d. [On Monday next, 


* * This volume deals entirely with“ Practical Statesmanship,” and contains detailed schemes of politica, 
reconstruction, for England, France, and America respectively, fur the twentieth century, founded on the 
Evolution of Civilization in general and of each of these countries in particular, 

The second volume of the work is in preparation, and the author hopes to have it ready in about a year. 





8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


* * This Volume contains a Series of criticisms of recent speculations about early Religion, especially 
as regards Mr, Frazer’s theories in ‘The Golden Bough.’ Other Essays deal with the latest results of 
Anthropological research in the Religious field, and in that of Magic. 


INDIVIDUALITY and the MORAL AIM in AMERICAN 


EDUCATION. ‘Report presented to the Victoria University and the Gilchrist Trustees, February, 
1901. By H. THISELTON MARK. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


APOSTLES of the LORD: being Six Lectures on Pastoral 


Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Cambridge, Lent Term, 1901. By W. C. E, 
NEWBOLT, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ There is such a glow of zeal, so much wise counsel, so manifest, and, we should think, so contagious an enthusiasm 
for the ministerial work, that we do not care to criticize.’’—Spectator. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY M. E. FRANCIS. 


(MRS, FRANCIS BLUNDELL.) 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FIANDER’S WIDOW: 


A DORSETSHIRE STORY, 


_ SPECTATOR.—“In ‘ Fiander’s Widow’ Mrs. Blundell has achieved a small master- 
piece of rustic fiction. Out of the most matter-of-fact material and a hackneyed situation 
she has contrived an idyl of exquisite daintiness, humour, and originality.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PASTORALS OF DORSET. 


TIMES.—“*‘ Pastorals of Dorset’ will begin to attract the reader of taste as soon as 
he sets eyes upon the cover. It will continue to attract him when he turns the pages, and 
it will charm him until he has read every one of them, leaving a prospective charm for the 
future in his determination shortly to read them again.” 


The VICAR of ST. LUKE'S. By Sibyl Creed. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ A novel of uncommon power and discernment. Miss Sibyl Creed is evidently a devout Roman Catholic, but no 
single word in bad taste, with regard to the communion whose priests and dogmas are her subject, is ever allowed to 
escape her. Her literary form is as excellent as are her judgment and her power of diagnosis.”—Guardian. 








NEW VOLUME OF THE SILVER LIBRARY, 


SWALLOW: a Tale of the Great Trek. By H. Rider Haggard. 


ag es by Maurice Greiffenhagen. NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, Crown 
vo, 38. 6d, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 397. JULY, 1901. 8vo, price 6s. 


6. NATIONAL PERSONALITY. 

7. The SITUATION in the FAR BAST. 

8. The NORTH AMERICANS of YESTERDAY, 
9. The SPECTACULAR ELEMENT in DRAMA, 
10. SOUTH AFRICA. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay, 


1, DRAKE and his SUCCESSORS. 

- GREECE and ASIA. 

» TOLSTOY: a Study. 
4. TEMPORARY STARS. 
5. The TIME SPIRIT of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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RECENT CLASSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The EARLY AGE of GREECE. 


By WILLIAM RIDGEWAY, M.A, Disney 
Professor of Archeology in the University of 
Cambridge. In 2 vols, 


Vol. I. now ready. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


** Prof, Ridgeway claims the serious consideration 
of all scholars, and is likely to revolutionize opinion 
in many respects.”—Votes and Queries, 

‘* With the main argument we are fully in accord. 
The finds, both in Greece and elsewhere, on which 
it is largely based, appear, so far as we can test the 
matter, to be accurately stated, and no material 
evidence seems to have been ignored.” — Atheneum. 

“The wide information and solid reasoning of 
the book render it one of the most important con- 
tributions which even Cambridge has made to the 
scientific study of man in Europe.”—Academy. 

‘*Prof, Ridgeway’s conclusions conflict on many 
points with views now fashionable...... but they 
will not be shaken except by the use of more com- 
bined methods of archzological and literary re- 
search, of which this work is a remarkably learned 
example,”—Manchester Guardian, 


DEMOSTHENES.—DE 


CORONA. With Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, an Historical Sketch, and Essays. By 
W. W. GOODWIN, Hon. LL.D, and D.C.L., 
Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard 
University. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“A thoroughly satisfactory editor for a given 
classical work is not always to be found; but the 
Cambridge University Press is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on having secured complete success in 
this respect by the issue of Prof. Goodwin’s excel- 
lent edition,”— Atheneum. 

“A notable advance has been made by Prof, 
Goodwin, whose book sustains, if it does not add 
to, the reputation of the author of ‘Moods and 
Tenses,’ ”"—Educational Times. 


LIVY, BOOK II. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by R. 8. CONWAY, 
Litt.D., Professor of Latin in University Col- 
lege, Cardiff. Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


“It is not often that the reviewer meets with a 
school edition which contains so much original 
work, The discussions of textual points are instruc- 
tive, the notes are thorough, and show independent 
research.” — Literature. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the 


GREEKS, from the Earliest Times to B.c. 146. 
By EVELYN S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A., late 
Fellow of Emmanuel College. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

“It is written in a very pleasant style, it is well 
illustrated, and it takes adequate notice of recent 
researches, while maintaining a generally con- 
servative standpoint—perhaps the safest course for 
an elementary school-book.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“ His work is sound, scholarly, and interesting.” 

School World, 


TRAVEL in the FIRST CEN- 


TURY AFTER CHRIST, with special reference 
to Asia Minor, By CAROLINE A. J. SKEEL, 
former Student of Girton College, Cambridge ; 
Lecturer in History, Westfield College, Hamp- 
stead. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


COMPLETE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MACMILLAN & C0’! HURST & BLACKETT'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


—@~-—— 


MACMILLAN’S LIBRARY OF 
ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


NEW VOLUME, 


SARTOR RESARTUS and 


ON HEROES, HERO-WORSHIP and the 
HEROIC in HISTORY. 


By THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Demy 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF CHARGES AND 
ADDRESSES BY BISHOP WESTCOTT. 


LESSONS FROM WORK. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D. D.C.L., 


Bishop of Durham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY THE DEAN OF WINCHESTER. 
The ENGLISH CHURCH from the 


NORMAN CONQUEST to the ACCESSION of ED- 
WARD I. (1066-1272). By W. R. W. STEPHENS, 
B.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vol. Il. of the NEW HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
CHURCH. 











THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


The DOCTRINE of the PROPHETS. 


The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886-1890. By Prof. 
A. F. KIRKPATRICK, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The ELEKTRA of SOPHOKLES. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A., late Head Master of Eastbourne 
College. [Classical Series, 





SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LETTERS of MATTHEW ARNOLD 
(1848-1888). Collected and Arranged by GEORGE 
W. E. RUSSELL. In 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 
[Hversley Series. 





Extra crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


SELECTIONS from the POEMS of 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, M.D. LL.D.Edin., Author of 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ &c. 


BY EGERTON CASTLE. 
“LA BELLA” and OTHERS. Being 


Certain Stories Recollected by EGERTON CASTLE, 
Author of ‘ Young April,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUE OF 


THE WORKS OF 
MARION CRAWFORD. 


THE THREE FATES. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





LATEST VOLUME OF THE 
NEW ISSUH OF THE BORDER EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
THE PIRATE. 


With 12 Etchings. 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth gilt, 6s. 


LIST. 


——o——- 
NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK OF 
TRAVEL. 


tions and Maps, and Frontispiece in Colour, price 21s. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF 
THE MOON. 


Being an Account of the Modern Aspect of Central Africa, 
and of some little-known Regions traversed by the 
Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. 


By J. E. S. MOORE, F.R.G.S, 


** Mr. Moore’s account of bis journeyings from the mouth 
of the Zambesi to the Mountains of the Moon, by way of the 
great cbain of lakes, is vastly entertaining. The book is 
something more than a traveller’s tale, and may be strongly 
recommended for general perusal.”—St James’s Gazette. 

‘The greatest charm of Mr. J. E. S. Moore’s ‘To the 
Mountains of the Moon,’ apart from its raciness of narrative, 
lies in its descriptions of strange tropical scenery, storms, 
and fever-laden swamps. The numerous drawings and 
photographs give an excellent idea of the equatorial regions 
and their marvellous skies and distances.”— Academy. 

‘‘Some good illustrations from the author's pencil and 
camera add to the attractiveness of a book which, outside 
its scientific interest, has matter of grave import for the 
missionary, the administrator, and the would-be investor.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘Into the details of the great journey it is impossible to 
enter, but apart from Mr. Moore’s conclusions on one or 
two questions of Imperial interest, his book can be heartily 
welcomed as a valuable addition to the literature of a 
subject of engrossing importance. Though a naturalist 
first of all, he does not overwhelm us with sickening 
catalogues of the flora and fauna of the countries traversed, 
nor does he exaggerate trifling—though sometimes exas- 
perating—adventures into shuddery hairbreadth escapes. 
The book is beautifully illustrated.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW WORK BY TIGHE HOPKINS. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo, with numerous 
Portraits and other Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON 
MASK. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS, 
Author of ‘An Idler in Old France,’ ‘ The Silent Gate,’ &c. 
‘*Mr. Tighe Hopkins was well qualified to present to 
English readers the history of the legend, and of the 
investigations which destroyed it, and set in its place a 
minor chapter of history. His narrative is sufficiently 
picturesque, without a touch of the melodramatic, and in 
his reasoning he never strains a point, as those do who 
have a theory to support without adequate evidence.” 

Atheneum, 


NEW NOVEL BY JESSIE E. LIVESAY. 


NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE LITTLE TIN GODS. 


By JESSIE E. LIVESAY. 
NEW NOVEL BY DOROTHEA CONYERS. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BLOOM OR BLIGHT. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS, 
Author of ‘ The Thorn Bit,’ &c. 

‘*The author gives some capital descriptions of hunting 
and racing scenes, and there is altogether an attractive ‘ out 
of doors’ element about the book which gives it an atmo- 
sphere of its own.”— World. 

‘* It would not be surprising to find in course of time that 
the mantle of the late Whyte-Melville, without a peer in 
his day at this class of work, had descended upon the 
clever authoress of ‘ The Thorn Bit.’”—Scotsman. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE DISHONOUR OF FRANK SCOTT.’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


POOR ELISABETH. 


By M. HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘A Self-Denying Ordinance,’ &c. 
‘*M. Hamilton is a practised writer and her last story is 
admirably constructed.”—Manchester Guardian, 


NEW NOVEL BY CONSTANCE SMITH. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


CORBAN. By Constance Smith, 


Author of ‘ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,’ &c. 

“Miss Constance Smith’s new novel is finely conceived 
and well executed ; it is written in a sombre vein, and it 
pe gy one human life in a uniformly mournful aspect. It 
s not a story slightly to glance through, for thus it would 
not be understood at all; it is one to induce thought and 
awaken sympathy. The plot is original and excellent, its 
contrasts of character and motive are well worked out, and 
its local colour is attractive.”— World. 

















NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 4to, with numerous I]lustra- 


<<< 


MR. HEINEMANN’S 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘DODO.’ 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Delightfully easy holiday reading, calculated to give 
a proper Christmas thrill on the hottest afternoon.’ 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


OUTLOOK. —“‘ Admirably conceived and admirably written: it 
touches the supernatural with tactful fingers, introduces us to some 
pore A people and some original scoundrels, and sends us to bed 
en Sad 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Told in a charming fashion—brightly, 
lightly. It is very good, very attractive, and interesting.” 


THE INHERITORS. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD and F. M. HUEFFER. 
MRS. HENRY NORMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


LOVE AND HIS MASK. 


By MENIE MURIEL DOWIE 
(Mrs. Henry Norman). (Monday, 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. 


By MATILDE SERAO. 


SPECTATOR.—“ An elaborate and ruthless study of the Lermy | 
instinct as developed by State lotteries in modern Italy. ‘The Land o} 
Cockayne’ is a great novel with a most Jaudable purpose, the lesson of 
which should not be thrown away or English readers.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


By E. L. VOYNICH. 


Mr. Ronerr Hicuens, in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“'I put 
down ‘Jack Raymond’ with a glow of admiration for the brave woman 
who dared to write it, and I wish her success with her strong and noble 
book. She stands out a notable figure among novelists, She cares for 
truth and the breath of life.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


STANDARD.—“A strong and striking piece of work. The writing is 
excellent throughout, incisive and to the point.” 


JACK RAYMOND. 


ALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘‘ The strongest novel that the present 
onan has produced, and it will add to the reputation its author won 
by ‘ The Gadfly.’” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE GADFLY. 


ACADEMY.—“A remarkable story; more deeply interesting than 
ninety-nine out of every hundred novels.” 


THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By FRANCES HARROD. 
(Frances Forbes-Robertson.) 


OUTLOOK.—“ Intensely dramatic and moving. We have sensitive 
analysis of character, sentiment, colour, agreeable pathos. 


SAWDUST. 


By DOROTHEA GERARD. 


HIC.— An exceptionally strong and brilliant piece of work, 
... . judged by the high standard to which its author has accus- 
tomed her readers.” 


FOREST FOLK. 


By JAMES PRIOR. 


THEN ZZUM.—“An excellent performance. The people are such 
x”. folk as we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of 
Mr. Hardy in its dramatic situations.” 


A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 


THEN £ZUM.—‘ There are many characters and all well drawn. 
The scene-painting and accessories are vivid and powerful.” 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. 


‘NEUM.—‘'The very strangeness of her genius is one of its 
Se. The nated and tenderness of this delightful author 
frequently remind us of Hans Andersen.” 


THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN FICTION. 


New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, 
bo FOUR SHILLINGS each, or TWO GUINEAS, post 
ree, for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes. The latest 


Volume is :— 


LORDS OF THE NORTH. 


By AGNES C, LAUT. 

‘SMAN.—‘‘A hi nt of the struggles of the pioneers and 
nanan ane tonuded our dominion in the Far West.” . 
Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUE on application, Any 
bound book in this Catalogue will be sent on approval, on 
naming the nearest Bookseller through whom it may be sent. 


London: 








MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London. 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limirep, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
Mr. MerepiTu’s New PorMs ae ake ce as 
Navy REcoRDS ... sr ae eT aes oe (82 
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A Reading of Life, with other Poems. 
George Meredith. (Constable & Co.) 
Mr. Merepitu has half the making of a 
great artist in verse. He has harmony 
without melody; he invents and executes 
marvellous variations upon verse; he has 
footed the tight- rope of the galliambic 
measure and the swaying planks of various 
trochaic experiments; but his resolve to 
astonish is stronger than his desire to 
charm, and he lets technical skill carry him 
into such excesses of ugliness in verse as 
technical skill carried Liszt, and sometimes 
Berlioz, in music. Mr. Meredith has written 
lines which any poet who ever wrote in 
English would be proud of; he has also 
written lines as tuneless as a deal table and 
as rasping asa file. His ear for the sweep 
and texture of harmonies, for the building 
up of rhythmical structure, is not seconded 
by an ear for the delicacies of sound in 
words or in tunes. In one of the finest of 
his poems, the ‘Hymn to Colour,’ he can 
begin one stanza with this ample magni- 
ficence :— 
Look now where Colour, the soul’s bridegroom, 


By 


makes 
The house of heaven splendid for the bride ; 
and can end another stanza thus lumpishly: 


With thee, O fount of the Untimed! to lead, 
Drink they of thee, thee eyeing, they unaged 
Shall on through brave wars waged, 


In the new volume he can flood the eye 
with splendour and delight the ear with 
vivid sweetness, as in these lines :— 


Who murmurs hither, hither: who 

Where nought is audible so fills the ear ? 
Where nought is visible can make appear 

A veil with eyes that waver through, 

Like twilight’s pledge of blessed night to come, 
Or day most golden? All unseen and dumb, 
She breathes, she moves, inviting flees, 

Is lost, and leaves the thrilled desire 

To clasp and strike a slackened lyre, 

Till over smiles of hyacinth seas 

Flame in a crystal vessel sails 

Beneath a dome of jewelled spray, 

For land that drops the rosy day 

On nights of throbbing nightingales. 





On another page he sets the teeth on edge 
b 


Combustibles on hot combustibles 
Run piling, 
outrages ear and distracts intelligence by 
But your fierce Yes and No of butting heads, 
Now rages to outdo a horny Past, 
and descends to the trivial and contorted 
awkwardness of 
Midway the vast round-raying beard 
A desiccated midge appeared ; 
Whose body pricked the name of meal, 
Whose hair had growth in earth’s unreal, 

Mr. Meredith is not satisfied with English 
verse as it is; he persists in trying to make 
it into something wholly different, and these 
eccentricities come partly from certain 
theories. He speaks in one place of 

A soft compulsion on terrene 
By heavenly, 
which is not English, but a misapplication 
of the jargon of science. In another place 
he speaks of 
The posts that named the swallowed mile, 


which isa kind of pedantry. He chooses 
harsh words by preference, liking unusual 
or insoluble rhymes, like ‘“‘ haps” and 
‘“‘ vaps,” ‘‘ thick” and “sick,” ‘skin” and 
‘‘kin,” “banks” and “thanks,” ‘ skims ” 
and “limbs.” Two lines from ‘The Woods 
of Westermain,’ published in 1883 in the 
‘Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,’ 
sum up in themselves the whole theory :— 
Life, the small self-dragon ramped, 
Thrill for service to be stamped. 

Here every word is harsh, prickly, hard of 
sense; the rhymes come like buffets in the 
face. Itis possible that Mr. Meredith has 
more or less consciously imitated the French 
practice in the matter of rhymes, for in 
France rarity of rhyme is sought as eagerly 
as in England it is avoided. Rhyme in 
French poetry is an important part of the 
art of verse; in English poetry, except to 
some extent at the time of Pope, it has been 
accepted as a thing rather to be disguised 
than accentuated. There is something a 
little barbarous in rhyme itself, with its 
mnemonic click of emphasis, and the skill 
of the most skilful English poets has always 
been shown in the softening of that click, in 
reducing it to the inarticulate answer of an 
echo. Mr. Meredith hammers out his rhymes 
on the anvil on which he has forged his 
clanging and rigid-jointed words. His 
verse moves in plate-armour, ‘terrible as 
an army with banners.”’ 

It is characteristic of Mr. Meredith’s 
method that he writes for the most part in 
single lines, without enjambement, each line 
being almost a separate sentence. In his 
early work—in ‘Modern Love’ particularly 
—he broke up his page by an infinity of 
full stops; now he more often uses colons 
and semicolons, often in the place of mere 
commas. Take, for instance, this passage 
in ‘The Test of Manhood’ :— 

In manhood must he find his competence; 

In his clear mind the spiritual food : 

God being there while he his fight maintains; 
Throughout his mind the Master Mind being there, 
While he rejects the suicide despair ; 

Accepts the spur of explicable pains ; 

Obedient to Nature, not her slave : 

Her lord, if to her rigid laws he bows ; 

Her dust, if with his conscience he plays knave, 
And bids the Passions on the Pleasures browse :— 
Whence Evil in a world unread before ; 

That mystery to simple springs resolved. 





The aim is at emphasis, at detached yet 

cumulative force, at a kind of vivid mono. 

tony; and the same method is used in the 

fine and interesting experiment in blank 

verse, ‘The Cageing of Ares,’ especially 

interesting as being, we believe, the only 

blank verse which Mr. Meredith has pub- 

lished since the volume of 1851. Here are 

some lines torn from it, a little roughly, for 

the passage is too long to quote in full :— 

And when brown corn 

Swayed armied ranks with softened cricket song, 

With gold necks bent for any zephyr’s kiss ; 

When vine-roots daily down a rubble soil 

Drank fire of heaven athirst to swell the grape; 

When swelled the grape, and in it held a ray, 

Rich issue of the embrace of heaven and earth ; 

The very eye of passion drowsed by excess, 

And yet a burning lion for the spring ; 

Then in that time of general nourishment, 

Sweet breathing balm and flutes by cool woodside, 

He the harsh rouser of ire being absent, caged, 

Then did good Gaea’s children gratefully 

Lift hymns to Gods they judged, but praised for 
peace. 


The blank verse suggests rhyme, and has 
in it something of Marlowe’s first attempts 
to do without rhyme, before he had 
mastered his great new instrument. It is 
full of uncouth force, and is not the only 
experiment which Mr. Meredith has made 
in his new volume. At the end of the book 
there are some interesting essays in trans- 
lation: eight fragments from the ‘ Iliad’ in 
English hexameters, and some stanzas from 
the ‘Miréio’ of Frederi Mistral. If hexa- 
meters are to be accepted at all as an 
English metre, those of Mr. Meredith are 
certainly among the most successful ever 
attempted. They have weight and speed, 
and they rarely suggest effort in the adjust- 
ment of syllables. The lines from the 
Provencal are almost word for word, occasion- 
ally, as in the last lines, better than the 
original ; but it is a pity that the first stanza 
is written in a different metre from the 
others, which almost exactly copy the curious 
stanza which Mistral invented for his 
modern epic. 

To Mr. Meredith poetry has come to be a 
kind of imaginative logic, and almost the 
whole of his last book is a reasoning in 
verse. There are a few exceptions, as in 
this delicate lyric called ‘Song in the Song- 
less’ :— 

They have no song, the sedges dry, 
And still they sing. 
It is within my breast they sing, 
As I pass by. 
Within my breast they touch a string, 
They wake a sigh. 
There is but sound of sedges dry ; 
In me they sing. 
He reasons, not always clearly to the eye, 
and never satisfyingly to the ear, but with 
a fiery intelligence which has more passion 
than most other poets put into frankly 
emotional verse. He reasons in pictures, 
every line having its imagery, and he uses 
pictorial words to express abstract ideas :— 
But not ere he upheld a forehead lamp, 
And viewed an army, once the seeming doomed, 
All choral in its fruitful garden camp, 
The spiritual the palpable illumed. 
By such precise imagery does he render his 
doctrine, sometimes with words of a lusty 
lusciousness, as here :— 
As peaches that have caught the sun’s uprise 
And kissed warm gold till noonday, even as vines, 
Disdaining the common subjects of poetry, 
as he disdains common rhythms, common 
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rhymes, and common language, he does 
much by his enormous vitality to give 
human warmth to arguments concerning 
humanity. He does much, though he 
attempts the impossible. His poetry is 
always what Rossetti called “‘ amusing ’’; it 
has, in other words, what Baudelaire called 
“the supreme literary grace, energy”’; but 
with what relief does one not lay down this 
‘Reading of Life’ and take up the ‘ Modern 
Love’ of forty years ago, in which life 
speaks! Mr. Meredith has always been 
in wholesome revolt against convention, 
against every deadening limitation of art, 
but he sometimes carries revolt to the point 
of anarchy. In finding new subjects and 
new forms for verse he is often throwing 
away the gold and gathering up the ore. 
In taking for his foundation the stone 
which the builders rejected he is sometimes 
only giving a proof of their wisdom in 
rejecting it. 








Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade 
of Brest, 1803-5. Edited by John Ley- 
land. Vol. I. (Printed for the Navy 
Records Society.) 

Letters and Papers of Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B. Edited by 
Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, 
G.C.B. Vols. II. and III. (Same 
Society.) 

Tur Navy Records Society has here published 
instalments of two works which already 
are, and show further promise of being, very 
valuable contributions towards the exact 
knowledge of the part taken by our navy in 
the Great Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
war. It is nearly time that the history of 
that war should be rewritten. In his ‘ In- 
fluence of Sea- Power on the French Revolu- 
tion and Empire’ Capt. Mahan has outlined 
the way in which it has to be done; but 
before the work can be carried out on 
these lines much accurate detail is still 
wanting. Hitherto we have trusted almost 
entirely to James; and whatever James’s 
book may be, and valuable as it is in many 
respects, it is not a history, and it leaves 
the reader at the end as ignorant as he was 
at the beginning of the meaning or im- 
portance of the operations which it chronicles. 
It is so utterly wanting in any appreciation 
of strategy or of the political or adminis- 
trative conditions which controlled the 
strategy, and for the most part also of the 
personal elements which affected these con- 
ditions, that men and ships appear to move 
hither and thither at random, neither 
stationed nor directed by any guiding will 
or prearranged purpose. 

Slowly but surely the Navy Records 
Society will provide new bases of study. 
The papers named above as edited by Mr. 
Leyland promise to show Cornwallis’s work 
off Brest in its proper light as the series of 
operations which more especially prescribed 
the course of the war. Every one who has 
read any naval history at all knows that this 
blockade was carried out for upwards of two 
years with a persistence and exactness 
which have never been equalled. But 
because it wants the almost romantic and 
wholly brilliant touches of the simultaneous 
blockade of Toulon—the false start, the 
escape, the search, the pursuit, the battle 
off Cape Finisterre, and the crowning glories 





of Trafalgar; because, above all, it was not 
described by Southey or chronicled by 
Nicolas, we have been content to take it as 
very much a matter of course. Ganteaume 
did not get out of Brest, did not get into the 
Channel, did not even get away to the West 
Indies to take part in the game of “‘He!” as 
planned by the Emperor of the French—all 
because Cornwallis was keeping up a close 
blockade. Well, that is not the way that 
naval strategy ought to be studied; and 
feeling this, the Council of the Navy Re- 
cords Society have done well in deciding to 
print the story in full detail. Much of it 
is necessarily technical, and may frequently 
be tedious to non-professional readers, but 
to those who care to follow it page by page 
it is pregnant with meaning and instruc- 
tion. The Council have been fortunate, too, 
in obtaining the assistance of Mr. Leyland, 
who, though not a practical sailor, has an 
excellent theoretical knowledge of the navy 
as it is and as it was, not only in this 
country, but also in France. He has thus 
been able to enrich his work with numerous 
extracts from French dispatches and official 
papers which go far to explain the absolute 
incapacity of the French at that time for 
any naval enterprise. At Brest men and 
material were alike wanting. ‘‘ Les con- 
scrits vont arriver,’’ wrote the naval prefect 
to the Minister in Paris, 

‘et je suis effrayé d’avance du grand nombre 
d’hommes dont I’utilité sera bien incertaine. 
Les marins manquent pour les armements; tous 
ont été appelés, et afin d’obtenir tout le résultat 
des levées en général les agents de l’inscription 
maritime ont établi des garnisaires, requis la 
gendarmerie pour la recherche des fuyards et 
des déserteurs ; j’ai promis six francs par homme 
qui serait ramené.” 

Or again :— 

‘Nos cétes sont armées, il est vrai, mais sans 

troupes pour les défendre, ou leur nombre est 
si petit qu’elles le sont mal...... Les rapports 
disent qu’a l’ile de Batz, prés Morlaix, il y a 70 
soldats, 7 artilleurs ; que les canons sont montés 
sur des affaitts pourris ; que cette troupe ne sait 
pas servir les canons ; que la passe de l’est du 
mouillage a des canons d’un trop petit calibre. 
hannee Les rapports des autres points de la céte 
annoncent que les_ batteries sont mal 
pourvues, mal équipées, et qu’il n’y a pas 
d’hommes pour les défendre. Perros et les 
Sept-Iles sont un point important, et ils ne sont 
pas armés...... Le nombre des croiseurs anglais 
sur toute la cote est si grand que je ne serais pas 
surpris qu’ils enclouassent les canons, qu’ils 
prissent momentanément quelque poste, sans 
qu’on pat s’y opposer.” 
And of these and many other such state- 
ments the prime importance lies in the fact 
that they are bond fide reports made at the 
time by the port admiral at Brest to his 
Minister, not in any way intended as public 
excuses for public shortcomings already 
past. Perhaps even more interesting than 
these is a private letter to Cornwallis, 
written in June, 1804, by Capt. Whitby, 
who had just come home from the Mediter- 
ranean, where he had been in command 
of the Belleisle under Nelson. To a certain 
extent it answers the often put query, What 
did Nelson’s contemporaries really think of 
him? Whitby was an able man; he under- 
stood the situation, and it cannot be said 
that his criticism was unjust. It was not 
hostile. He wrote :— 

‘*Though Lord Nelson is indefatigable in 
keeping the sea, there are so many reasons that 








make it possible for the French to escape 
through the Mediterranean...... that I have been 
long determined to warn you of the circumstance 
upon my arrival, not choosing to trust it from 


the Mediterranean. First, then, he does not 
cruise upon his rendezvous; second, I have 
consequently repeatedly known him from a 
week to three weeks, and even a month, un- 
found by ships sent to reconnoitre—the Belleisle 
herself was a week ; thirdly, he is occasionally 
obliged to take the whole squadron in to water, 
a great distance from Toulon ; fourthly, since I 
came away, the French squadron got out in his 
absence and cruised off Toulon several days...... 
From all this I draw one general conclusion— 
that it is very possible for them to escape him. 
Upon the last occasion they might have got to 
the West Indies or elsewhere, without the 
ossibility of discovery, had they so chosen....., 
f they pass Lord Nelson, they can relieve 
Cadiz, Ferrol, Rochefort ; and if in their way 
to Brest you meet them some morning when 
they are attempting a grand junction, I shall 
not be surprised.” 


And more to the same effect. We shall 
look anxiously for the conclusion of this 
important work, which is announced for 
the present year. 

The other work which we have named 
above, although of very great interest, 
is perhaps not so important as that dealing 
with the blockade of Brest. Sir Thomas 
Byam Martin died Admiral of the Fleet 
in 1854, but his service dated back 
to 1786, when he first went to sea as 
“‘captain’s servant” in the Pegasus—the 
captain being Prince William Henry, after- 
wards King William IV. As he was son of 
the Comptroller of the Navy, and a protégé of 
the prince, it is not surprising that, in days 
when interest was the one thing needful, 
young Martin was a lieutenant at seventeen, 
a commander before he wastwenty, and a post 
captain five months later. It was a redeeming 
point of the old system, which now seems so 
bad, that it brought forward young men. 
Sometimes they were worthless, and little 
more was heard of them; more frequently 
they developed into good, commonplace 
officers; but occasionally they proved to be 
exceptional men, and the country had the 
benefit of their services when they were at 
their best. Nelson was a case in point—a 
captain before he was twenty-one, an admiral 
before he was thirty-nine, and dead in the 
height of his glory at forty-seven, an age 
at which, under the present system, he 
would still have five years or more to serve 
asacaptain. Byam Martin was another ; 
and though his fame falls far, very far, short 
of Nelson’s, it is—in part, certainly; we 
cannot even guess by how much—because 
he was Nelson’s junior by fourteen or fifteen 
years, and Nelson had so well swept the 
board that there were but small crumbs left 
for those who came afterhim. But Martin’s 
career as a young captain was infinitely the 
more brilliant ; he had opportunities which 
Nelson had not, and was capturing the 
Tamise or the Immortalité whilst still 
younger than Nelson was when his chief 
claim to notoriety was his quarrel with a 
too easy-going commander-in-chief about 
the right interpretation of the Navigation 
Laws. 

But in Sir Vesey Hamilton’s work all this 
story has to come in the first volume. The 
editor has preferred beginning in the 
middle, when Martin, at the age of 
thirty-five, was appointed to the Im- 
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lacable, a 74-gun ship, going up the 

altic in the squadron under Sir James 
Saumarez to support the Swedes against 
the Russians. It may be noted that this 
was just the age of Nelson when he went 
out to the Mediterranean in the Agamemnon; 
and brilliant as Nelson’s service in the 
Agamemnon was, we are not sure that any 
one thing in it was so brilliant as Martin’s 
single-handed capture of the Russian ship 
Sevolod in the immediate presence of the 
whole Russian fleet, or as the burning of 
the Sevolod by Martin and Sir Samuel Hood 
jointly, again in the presence of the enemy’s 
fleet. ‘There, however, any direct com- 
parison must stop. Where there was no 
enemy to fight there were no laurels to win ; 
and though many of the petty actions by 
the boats of the squadron were very fine, 
they do not rival in history those in the 
Mediterranean. It is thus more as a diplo- 
matist than as a captain or admiral that 
Martin comes before us during a great part 
of this time, whilst he was bringing the 
‘influence of sea-power’’ to bear on Russia 
with that slow, grinding effect that Capt. 
Mahan has so well described. How well 
Martin understood this from the very 
beginning is shown by a passage in a letter 
to his brother which he wrote off Danzig on 
June 9th, 1808 :— 

‘*Tt is melancholy to think of the immense 
trade which so lately gave consideration to 
these ports, and now to behold the whole extent 
of coast from Riga downwards without even a 
fishing-boat daring to venture out ; and such is 
the despotism of Bonaparte’s agents, and the 
disgraceful servility of the Emperor Alexander, 
that the French Consul frequently goes to the 
Custom House, demands the inspection of their 
books, and threatens the vengeance of the little 
Corsican scoundrel if he entertains a suspicion 
of the least connivance at English speculation, 
which is still alive, although commerce seems to 
have perished. How long the imperial feelings 
of Alexander can bear such degradation, or 
mercantile avarice endure such privations, time 
only can show.” 


But another point that is consoling, in 
these days of pessimistic views on the dis- 
appearance of the British seaman, is Martin’s 
account of the crew of the Implacable, the 
crew that captured the Sevolod in first- 
rate style. Of the men, exclusive of the 
officers, seventy-two, or 123 per cent., were 
foreigners ; and of these one-third belonged 
to nations more or less hostile — Danes, 
Prussians, Dutch, Spanish; one from Mar- 
tinique; one from Corsica. ‘‘ This state- 
ment,” he added, ‘‘may be considered 
applicable to every British ship, with the 
exception that very few of them have so 
many native subjects.” Perhaps, then, our 
case at the present time is not quite so 
hopeless as some regular newspaper corre- 
spondents seem to think. 

The third volume covers the ground after 
the Great War when Martin was Comp- 
troller of the Navy till 1831, when he was 
summarily dismissed by Sir James Graham, 
or, in official language, by the King, ‘‘in 
conformity with the advice of his respon- 
sible and confidential servants.” As the 
King had seen him only two days before, 
and had “ hoped that nothing would induce 
him to give up his office,’ Martin now 
thought it his duty to wait on the King 
and show him Graham’s letters, ‘‘ His 
Majesty,” wrote Martin, 





‘did me the honour to appear much affeeted, 
even to the shedding of tears: he said, ‘ You 
know my name is used as a mere matter of 
course, but it is in fact the act of the ministers ; 
but be assured what has taken place will make 
no difference in my opinion of your long and 
meritorious services. I shall always feel the 
greatest regard for you, and though out of office, 
I shall always be glad to see you when you call 
at the palace and send your name up.’” 


Martin, being a zealous Tory, naturally 
describes his dismissal as a piece of Whig 
jobbery ; but it was the custom of the age, 
whichever party happened to be in power. 
The Tories never showed themselves at all 
backward ; and of all office-mongers in our 
history, no one can hold a candle to that 
ornament of the Tory faction—John, fourth 
Earl of Sandwich. 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the grand- 
children of Sir Byam Martin for allowing 
these interesting papers to be thus made 
public; and when Sir Vesey Hamilton has 
concluded his work by the issue of the first 
volume we shall have a very valuable 
memoir of the old war. 








Lusus Regius: being Poems and other Pieces 
by King James ye First. Now first set 
forth and edited by Robert S. Rait. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Kiyes counted for so much in early Scottish 
literature as to suggest the conclusion that 
from the fourteenth century to the seven- 
teenth the Court was the literary centre 
of the land. James VI. and I. came of a 
line which had begun by encouraging 
Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, who 
added to his ‘Bruce’ a poetical history and 
pedigree of the Stewarts, never then mis- 
called “Stuarts.” That royal house is in 
a subsidiary sense again indebted to an 
Aberdonian, who brings to light some last 
poetical remains of King James, and in so 
doing pays grateful suit to royalty in this 
artistic folio, luxuriously printed and “ in- 
scribed with deepest reverence to the 
memory of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
who was graciously pleased to accept the 
dedication of this volume of poems by her 
lineal ancestor.” Mr. Rait has before now 
fairly won his spurs as a student of history 
to whose supervision the august shade 
of the wisest of the Stewarts might not 
have disdained to commit his royal and 
somewhat tender reputation. The editor 
must have had his troubles, for the trail 
of mediocrity of the second grade is over 
the best of the didactic monarch’s work. 
Rightly conceiving his function, he has 
approached the king from a sympathetic 
standpoint, and these short, posthumous, and 
belated poetical exercises come before the 
public in the stateliest guise, with a 
scholarly accompaniment of informing 
preface and annotation, a portrait of 
the poet-king, and a number of capitally 
executed collotypes from his autograph MS. 
They are for literary history nothing short 
of treasure-trove. 

What is, what shall be, the ultimate 
view-point of critical scrutiny towards the 
poets who are two hundred years dead ? 
Prof. Raleigh’s ‘ Milton’ might be adduced 
to prove that even among the loftiest of 
them the autobiographical or historical 
revelation is at any rate of commanding 





note. Much less does this principle of 

criticism admit of debate where the singer 

is only half-way up Parnassus. The poems 

of King James interest chiefly because they 

are history, because of what they tell of 

the atmosphere he breathed, the manner 

and the measure of poetical culture he 

represented, and the person he was. The 

dozen pieces now recovered through Mr. 

Falconer Madan, and for the first time 

printed by Mr. Rait from a Bodleian manu- 

script in the king’s own handwriting, are a 

very pleasant reflection of the man and his 

time, adding sensibly to our knowledge of 

his mental associations, especially during 

his youth and opening manhood “in so 

kittill a lande” as that in which his career 

began :— 

For I as being a king by birth, it seamid my lott 
was maid, 

Into that cuntrey to be tyed, quhaire my empyre 
was laide, 

And laiking parents, brethren, bairnis, or any neir 
of kinn, 

In kaice of death or absence to suplee my plaice 
thairin, 

And cheiflie in so kittill a lande quhaire few re- 
member can 

For to have seine, govverning thaire, a king that 
was &@ man, 

And thouch throuch thir occasionis all it was my 
settlid mynde 

That I soulde never on unkouth coastis a harberie 
seike to fynde. 

Although fluency is the rule, the language 
is at times cramped, and this makes the 
explanation of obscure words a difficult 
process. If, as we trust may happen, a 
popular edition is called for, Mr. Rait may, 
perhaps, consider some of the points under- 
noted. We have felt ourselves sometimes 
dissenting from his glosses, and sometimes 
desiring a gloss where none was provided. 

Pleis see twa speedie greuhoundis rinnd hair. 
This (p. 9) should surely read ‘“‘rinn a hair,” 
runahare. ‘‘Ooiund,” unexplained (p. 41), 
is probably ‘‘cdiund,” “‘conjund,” conjoined. 
“Fa” (pp. 16, 38) is plainly “ fae,” foe. 
‘‘ Brekis” (p. 17) we cannot understand. 
“‘Don and dare” (p. 22) should be “dou 
(dow) and dare.” ‘‘Rander” (pp. 22, 41) 
is simply ‘“‘surrender.” We question if 
‘“‘quhat” as an interjection (p. 9) should 
be punctuated as an interrogation. In the 
‘Admonition,’ when ‘belovit Sandirs” 
brags excessively of his ‘‘broune,” the 
word does not mean ‘‘ brownie,” but denotes 
a brown horse. For parallel one may cite 
the ballad of the Lochmaben harper who 
stole the Lord Warden’s ‘‘ Wanton Brown.” 
“ Nikkis’’ (p. 25) is a misreading of “ nik- 
kiris.”’ 

The opening composition, an unfinished 
fragment of a masque, is confused enough 
in itself, although very clever as the per- 
formance of a boy. A scholar, a rustic, 
a soldier, a zany, and a landward gentleman 
contend for the love of a “ladie full of 
bliss,” but the story does not evolve itself 
from what of text remains. The most notable 
feature of the prologue is the large use 
of Augustine’s ‘De Civitate Dei’ for the 
array of classical deities to whom appeal is 
made. Had no other evidence existed, this 
would have sufficed to prove that James had 
profited not a little by George Buchanan’s 
birch. Virgil appears to be drawn upon in 
the line 

I quhom no bloodie battellis could afraye, 


no doubt a transfer from the well-known 
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observation to the like effect by /ineas. 
Some homely vigour is manifested in a short 
satire ‘On Women,’ containing a string of 
derogatory comparisons :— 

As pyettis stellis quhat evir thay can beir, 

Of kynd as corbies followis carrionis wild, 

As gaes will counterfitt quhat sound thay heir, 

As gleddis of nature killis not aft the wylde, 

As crawis* and kaes will clattir quhen thay play, 

As hennis of nature kekkillis quhen thay lay, 
even so, the youthful misanthrope assures 
us, all women are by nature vain :— 

Fulfillid with talk and clatteris but respect 

And oftentymes of small or none effect. 

A ballad to his future queen, a piece with 
an odd political application, about the 
inefficacy of the rivers revolting against the 
sea, a fragment on natural philosophy, and 
some lines on his own destiny, have variously 
only very mild points of attraction. Of 
the entire contents, indeed, there is but one 
poem which can readily be admitted as of 
permanent value and great interest. The 
others are dull and the themes too often stale. 

Neither dull nor stale, however, is ‘Ane 
Admonition to the Maister Poete to leave 
of greit crakking.’ Addressed to Alexander 
Montgomerie, author of ‘The Cherrie and 
the Slae,’ the ‘Admonition’ is a light and 
bright chapter of sixteenth-century litera- 
ture. The story of it, on the surface— 
whatever of allegory (and we are doubtful 
if there is any) lie below—is that Mont- 
gomerie had been boasting over-confidently 
about the speed of his horse, denying 


That thaire was ony lyke hime in this toune. 


This, says the poet, was just what Dares 
did, as told in ‘‘ Virgils ornat stile,” though 
in the end he was vanquished by the aged 
Entellus. Montgomerie also, the ‘ Admoni- 
tion’ proceeds to show, found his Entellus to 
encounter him. A day was appointed for the 
race, and crowds gathered to see it run :— 

Bot to conclud, the houre appointit came : 

Ye made you readie for to rin the race: 

Ye brakk together and ran out the same. 

As Robeine sayis it had bene fild youre face, 

It chancit ye war forrunn a prettie space, 

A mile or mair that keipit it sa clene: 

Quhen a’ was done ye had sa ill a grace, 

Ye sta away and durst na maire be sene: 

Ye sta away and luikit lyke Rob Stene. 
The moral drawn by the royal admonitor is 
the playful expression of a regret that the 
defeat of Dares had not taught Montgomerie 
the folly of vainglory :— 

Nor yit ye wald not call to memorie 

Quhat grund ye gave to Christiane Lindsay by it: 

For now sho sayis (quhilk makis us all full sorie) 

**Your craft to lye with leave now have I triit.” 

The proverb sayes that mendis is for misdeid : 

Crake not agane na further nor the Creid. 
This pleasing example of what may be 
called the coterie-speech of the Court literary 
circle begins by addressing Montgomerie as 

Belovit Sandirs, maister of oure airt. 


It introduces also two others of the craft :— 
For all the poetis leavs you standand baire ; 
Auld cruikid Robert makis of you the haire; 
And elf-gett Pollwart helpis the smithy smuik. 
Mr. Rait’s conjecture that Robert is Robert 

Hudson, the musician, is clearly sub- 

stantiated by the remark about “the sillie 

smiddy smeik” in Montgomerie’s sonnet to 

Hudson. Polwarth is not in doubt: Patrick 

Hume, the formidable “ flyter ” with Mont- 

gomerie. Of Rob Stene, obliquely named, 

the most important fact, apparently missed 





* MS. bas crauis, not cranis. 





by Mr. Rait, is the survival of the printed, 
but scarce poem called ‘ Rob Stene’s Dream,’ 
in which the mention of Montgomeriein terms 
of highest compliment as “‘ poyet laureat ” 
precludes the identification of Rob Stene as 
an alias of Montgomerie, although that is 
prominently suggested by a line in the 
‘Flyting’ with Polwarth. Christian Lind- 
say, though her sex is now disclosed, 
remains dark in spite of the allusions of 
Montgomerie as well as of the king. That, 
however, the Court set included a woman 
wit who wrote, or might write, satirical 
epitaphs and who poked fun at Mont- 
gomerie is a new item of brightness in the 
annals of King James. 

While it cannot be said that Mr. Rait’s 
book, with its valuable apparatus of con- 
cise commentary, removes the obscurities 
attendant upon those names with which 
the literary studies and influences of King 
James are intimately associated, the new 
material thus made available imports novel 
factorsinto the questions of identification pre- 
viously discussed. Placing the king on a 
footing of most friendly intimacy with Mont- 
gomerie, the ‘ Admonition’ presents him in a 
playful mood and in a decidedly attractive 
light. The pieces throughout bear excellent 
testimony tothesincerity of the court he paid to 
the Muses. The ‘Admonition’ musthave been 
reckoned by himself as one of his happiest 
effusions, because in his ‘ Reulis and Cautelis 
of Scottis Poesie’ he selected a stanza from 
it in 1584 to illustrate the ‘ Ballat Royal,’ 
best adapted in his view “ for any heich and 
grave subjectis specially drawin out of 
learnit authouris.” Whether a horse race 
altogether suited the first clause of this speci- 
fication may be disputed ; what is certain is 
that the poem unveils something of the young 
and royal author’s inmost relations with the 
intellectual forces of a period of which 
his own adjective ‘‘kittill” is a very feli- 
citous description. Not untruly did a bio- 
grapher of Scottish poets long ago describe 
him as wishful to have the poets deemed his 
fellows, ‘‘quique poetas claros sodales suos 
vulgo vocari voluit.’’ Mr. Rait is to be com- 
plimented on his editorial part in so authori- 
tative a remanifestation of this truth, which 
—while it helps to illuminate the age when 
Montgomerie sang and ‘“flyted” and 
flattered at large, when Polwarth was in- 
diting to his peerless prince his ‘ Promine’ 
of praise, and when the still hidden Rob 
Stene was proclaiming the ‘‘ Lyoun’s”’ glory 
with equal vigour and wit—at the same time 
appreciably brightens and sweetens the 
memory of one who, alike as king and poet, 
deserves to be remembered with less of 
sarcasm and more of commendation. 








Life in Poetry and Law in Taste. By William 
John Courthope. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tr the present generation does not arrive at 
a clear idea not only of what it ought to 
approve in literature, but of the grounds on 
which its approval ought to be based, it will 
not be the fault of its instructors. Ruskin, 


perhaps first in recent times, imported 
something of ethical emotion into esthetic 
criticism ; Matthew Arnold proceeded rather 
by the method of illustration and com- 
parison ; Mr. Saintsbury has lately started 
upon the herculean task of collecting 
the views of all the critics of all time. 





Now comes Mr. Courthope, fresh from his 
Oxford Chair, to make an end of the matter 
once and for all by a combination, as it 
were, of the processes employed by his pre- 
decessors. With Ruskin, he allows other 
considerations beside those of mere taste to 
influence his judgment, the difference being 
that, while in the case of the older teacher 
these were mainly moral and religious, Mr, 
Courthope tends to see his subject through 
political and social spectacles. To him “ the 
war between the Classicists and Romanti- 
cists in France” is something that hap- 
pened ‘‘after the restoration of the Bour- 
bons,’”’ while the Pre-Raphaelite movement 
in England is, no doubt quite correctly, 
placed ‘‘ after the first Reform Bill.’”’ He 
is, it would seem, almost tempted to see the 
finger of Providence in the fact that his own 
tenure of the Chair of Poetry coincided with 
the interval between the elections of 1895 
and 1900, and to regard the maxim “ De 
gustibus non est” as a fruit of the teaching 
of the Manchester School. 

The points of affinity with Matthew 

Arnold are less apparent on the surface. At 
first sight Mr. Courthope might be thought 
to have as little in common with his brilliant 
and audacious predecessor as it is possible 
for one cultivated man of letters to have 
with another. That he has entirely failed 
to understand Arnold is pretty plainly shown 
inevery passage where he has occasion to men- 
tion him. The following is a typical instance. 
He is endeavouring to sustain the thesis that 
‘* every critic who attempts to decide a disputed 
point of taste must satisfy two conditions: in 
the first place, he must judge judicially, that is 
to say, he must strive to regard the object of 
his criticism scientifically and apart from pre- 
judice ; in the second place, he must verify his 
own conclusions by reference to some recognized 
standard of authority.” 
In illustration of the neglect to satisfy the 
former of these requirements we have the 
classical instance of Croker’s treatment of 
‘Endymion’ in the Quarterly Review, and a 
very good instance it is. But when, “as an 
illustration of the results of judging by a 
merely private standard,” Mr. Courthope 
speaks of Matthew Arnold’s use of the term 
‘* provinciality ” to denote a certain quality 
apparent in some even of the best English 
literature, and proceeds as follows :— 

‘There have. been some who shrank from 
bringing an indictment against a whole nation. 
Matthew Arnold had no such diffidence. But 
what is the supposed standard by which he 
judges? The note of provinciality ? How can 
the genius of a great nation be called provincial ? 
Of what central society is a nation a province?” 
the reader who happens to know the essay 
on ‘The Literary Influence of Academies’ 
rubs his eyes. Is it possible, he thinks, to 
have read the essay and not perceived that 
Arnold is using ‘provinciality” as the 
contrast to “‘urbanity”? It is perhaps 
something of an etymological conceit to 
contrast the manner of the provincia with 
that of the urbs, but it is at any rate intel- 
ligible. As to the last of Mr. Courthope’s 
string of questions, it may be sufficient to 
ask him if he has never heard talk of the 
‘“‘republic of letters.” One must forgive 
something to imperialistic fervour, but surely 
Burke’s phrase was seldom more ludicrously 
misapplied than inthis tirade. Later in the 
volume Mr. Courthope has a good deal to 
say about national characteristics. That he 
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always knows what he is talking about we 
will not undertake to say ; indeed, it would 
require little short of omniscience to keep a 
check on all the excursions into the fields 
of history, ethnology, philology, and other 
departments of knowledge which make his 
book rather bewildering to the reader. But 
as for indictments against nations, what is 
to be said of such statements as ‘‘ In French 
art the native tendency is for logic to pre- 
vail over imagination ’’; or ‘‘ If ideas of this 
(i.e. a civil or political] kind be embodied 
in lyric verse, the style adopted must be 
lofty and severe, but of what was needed for 
such a style the Germans, with their want of 
political training, had no conception”? We 
do not for a moment say that either of these 
generalizations may not be sustained, 
“political training” and all; but we do 
not call them indictments against nations 
any more than we should apply that term to 
Matthew Arnold’s dictum that ‘the less a 
literature has felt the influence of a sup- 
posed centre of correct information, correct 
judgment, correct taste, the more we shall 
find in it this note of provinciality.” 

Yet there is really a good deal in common 
between the two professors of poetry. Both 
represent a high degree of literary culture ; 
both hold that there is a canon of taste, if 
one could only find it; both seek it by the 
same road, that of copious illustration and 
comparison ; and, if it must be said, neither 
wholly convinces the reader who has been 
used to think for himself that it has yet 
been found. Mr. Courthope clearly does 
not think that Arnold found it; how has he 
succeeded himself ? 

He finds, or thinks he finds, a key to the 

problem, if we rightly understand him, in a 
phrase used by Aristotle in the ninth chap- 
ter of the ‘ Poetics.’ It is no business of the 
poet’s, says the master, to relate events that 
actually happened ; his work is to invent a 
probable or convincing story. It is true he 
presently hedges by remarking that some 
things which have happened are not neces- 
sarily improbable or impossible, and so far 
the ‘‘ maker” is at liberty. to treat of them; 
but his main function is to invent. Hence 
it follows that imaginative literature is of a 
superior class to narrative, since the one 
relates Ta. kadAov, the other ra kal? éxacrov. 
The meaning of these terms is not absolutely 
clear. It is usual, no doubt, to be con- 
tented with the rendering which serves in 
the case of the logical treatises, ‘‘ universal ” 
and ‘particular’; but comparing the use 
of ddov in chap. vii. and that of «a0éXov in 
chap. xvii. one is inclined to think that by the 
latter Aristotle meant here something more 
like ‘“‘a complete whole.” However, Mr. 
Courthope takes the accepted renderings and 
makes great play with them. Before he 
has done, indeed, he has got to the point of 
asserting that ‘‘poetry is defined by Aris- 
totle to be the imitation of the Universal in 
Nature.” The Universal is his touchstone. 
For example, ‘‘ What is it,” he asks, 
“in Homer's poetry that produces such un- 
equalled pleasure? It is the element of the 
Universal. Nowhere else, except in Shake- 
Speare, will you meet with so many characters 
which are immediately perceived to be living 
imitations of mankind; so many sentiments 
which at once move the affections ; so many 
situations of elemental interest and pathos.” 


Nowhere, perhaps, in quite such abundance ; 








but the like—characters, sentiments, and 
pathos—may be found in plenty of honest 
prose which no one would think of calling 
anything but prose. Or take the famous 
character of Atticus, ‘‘ where universal truth 
lives as lastingly as in the characters of 
Achilles and Hamlet.” How does universal 
truth live in it otherwise than in Thackeray’s 
character of Marlborough, or in a score of 
characters drawn by Tacitus andGibbon? Or 
could not any one of the three have rewritten 
it in prose without sacrificing a jot of uni- 
versal truth? Somehow we do not feel as 
if the Universal was going to help us much, 
even if we could be sure of hitting on it 
when we see it. Nor are we greatly aided 
by being told that ‘‘the universal element 
is the idea of the subject, whatever it may 
be, as it exists in an undeveloped state in 
the human mind,” for the good reason that, 
talk as we will about the “ human” mind, 
the only mind that John Smith knows any- 
thing about is John Smith’s mind. When 
he receives pleasure from a poem, he does 
not, as a rule, trouble himself about the 
Universal ; he knows only that some emotion 
of his own has been stirred, some passion of 
his own “‘ purged,” and he feels the better 
for it. Whether the poem is good or bad, 
if he is wise, he does not ask; it has done 
him good. 

Like all other searchers after a canon of 
taste of whom there is any record, Mr. 
Courthope has to fall back on packing his 
jury. Having defined poetry as ‘‘the art 
of producing pleasure for the imagination 
by imitating human actions, thoughts, and 
passions in metrical language,” he proceeds : 

‘* What pleasure? whose imagination? Not 
pleasure for the mere collection of individuals 
living in England, the majority of whom, to use 
the words of Aristotle, are necessarily ‘ without 
any idea of the noble and truly pleasant, of 
which they have never tasted.’ Not pleasure 
intended to gratify the refined curiosity of 
the sect or the coterie, or even adapted to the 
separate perceptions and inclinations of the 
aristocracy, the middle classes, and the demo- 
cratic classes ; but pleasure which can be felt 
by what is best in the English people as a 
whole.” 

There we have it again—that inevitable 
“best”! Who was to tell the Italian lover 
of literature, say, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the “best” thought Dante a 
greater poet than Marino? Really the 
Universal serves our turn almost better as a 
criterion. About the ‘ best” we shall dis- 
pute while teeth and nails hold out, but to 
quarrel over the Universal would seem a 
feat comparable only to that which we 
remember hearing suggested by some 
undergraduate metaphysician in the days 
when people read Mill on Hamilton—making 
love to the Unconditioned. 

Of course there is plenty of good sense 
and good taste (taste agreeing with our 
own, that is) in Mr. Courthope’s book. We 
think he has sometimes flown rather higher 
than he can perch, as the saying is; and 
that, widely as he has read, he might ex- 
plore a little further with profit, especially 
in the field of foreign literature. It is 
curious, for instance, in a work of this kind, 
to find Sainte-Beuve practically ignored, to 
say nothing of more recent French critics. 
Still, it must be remembered that these were 
originally university lectures, and a lecturer 
is limited by time, and may have a good 


deal in reserve which he does not need to 
produce to his class. 

For the next edition it may be noticed 
that the introduction of an unauthorized 
comma on 24 has credited Matthew 
Arnold with a statement which we feel sure 
he would have repudiated—to wit, that on 
the platform alone can the best and highest 
intellectual work be said to begin. 








RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


Tue record of the last twelve months 
begins with a heavy loss to Russian lyrical 
poetry and Russian literature in general. 
Vladimir Soloviov died, a poet and philo- 
sopher, one of the most vigorous intellects 
of the close of the nineteenth century. In 
his philosophical works he wished to justify 
the greatest revelation of Christianity, the 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead. 
His poetry also reveals his philosophical 
ideas; they do not, however, coarsely obtrude 
themselves in his verses, but light up his 
creations from within. The third edition of 
the poems of V. Soloviov turned out to be 
the last published by himself. The opposi- 
tion between the world of time and the 
world of eternity; the possibility for the 
soul to escape for some moments from 
the conditions of its earthly being; the 
nearness of the living and of the dead also— 
these are the fundamental elements of his 
lyrical poetry. His hymns to the Mother 
of God are beautiful ; he glorifies her under 
her gnostic name of the Virgin of the 
Rainbow Gates. 

In direct antithesis to the work of V. 
Soloviov is the collection of poems by OC. 
Balmont, entitled ‘ Houses on Fire.’ Before 
publishing these Balmont had been known 
as a writer of shadowy, tender, almost vir- 
ginal verse; he charmed us by the delicate 
transitions of his colours. In his new book 
he has changed the structure of his lyrics. 
He has in his vocabulary words that are 
heavy as the blows of a hammer and glitter- 
ing as daggers. He seeks for beauty in 
what is forbidden and secret; he wanders 
on the edge of an abyss which allures him 
by its depth. ‘‘ Down, down I fall, who 
gaze upon the height,” he exclaims. 

N. Minski is a poet of an entirely dif- 
ferent kind in his ‘New Songs’ (‘ Novia 
Piesni’). He is also a thinker, a stranger 
to the outbreaks of passion, loving ‘ Chilly 
Words’ (‘ Cholodnia Slova’), as ono of his 
poems is called. The fundamental con- 
victions of Minski are that there are no 
realities, no good, no beauty, no truth, no 
God; it is all something non-existent. The 
impulse towards these things is the only 
true and holy thing. He says :— 

Deathless alone our yearning for the holy; 
But this exists not, nor can in us dwell. 


The continual wish to hide the secret 
foundations of his feelings has made the 
previous verses of Minski too ratiocinative. 
His ‘New Songs’ do not suffer from this 
deficiency ; he has clothed his formule with 
a body, has put blood into them, and 
given them the breath of life. These are 
not the most remarkable of his productions, 
but the most perfect. The representation 
of the autumn leaves falling from the trees 
into mud and dust, which will be covered 





by the unearthly sarcophagus of the snow 
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or the ever-passionless waves of the sea— 
this belongs to the pearls of Russian poetry. 
In close relationship with the creations 
of Minski is the poetry of Count A. Golen- 
istchev-Kutuzov, who has published a new 
volume. At the time when Minski in the 
form of his verses approaches the new 
try and the reformers, Golenistchev- 
utuzov remains faithful to the traditions 
of Pushkin. But in the contents of his 
poems he i: very far from the vigorous 
poetry of Pushkin. Golenistchev-Kutuzov 
is called the poet of Buddhist creations. His 
best productions are consecrated to death, 
to that tranquillity, that highest clairvoyance 
which it gives. In the poem ‘On the Shore’ 
(‘Na Beregu’), concluding his last volume, 
he describes the customary love intrigue 
with the surroundings of the luxurious 
scenery of the Crimea. The hero of the 
poem waits in the mountains with a revolver 
in his hand, to kill her whom he loves and 
also his fortunate rival. But while the 
hours of expectation drag on he listens to 
the song of the rocks and the sea and the 
sky. They sing to him of eternity, and in 
the face of this his love and all the motley 
— of human life arose insignificant. 
n his heart there is no place for vengeance; 
he dies, and in his eyes 
Only the sea was mirror’d 
And the sky’s eternal blue, 


The volume of the poems of C. Fofanov 
stands apart. It bears the name of ‘Illu- 
sions.’ Fofanov is unquestionably the most 
talented of contemporary Russian poets. 
He sprang of a family of peasants, but 
has become the singer of delicate creations 
(like Th. Sologub and some other young 
men of to-day). The poems of Fofanov 
are not carefully elaborated; he has not 
written a poem which is beautiful through- 
out, but his essential gifts atone for every- 
thing. He cannot help being a poet. 

Some other volumes of poems may be 
here mentioned. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine Constantinovich, writing under the 
initials K. R., has published the third edi- 
tion of his poems. He isa real poet; such 
a master as Fet was his teacher, and a ray 
from his wreath falls on the poetry of K. R. 
A young poet, V. Korin, has published a 
second volume of his ‘ Flashes’ (‘ Zarnitsi’). 
He has preserved a strictly classical form, 
yet endeavours to breathe into it all the 
variety of contemporary productions. Ivan 
Bunin has published, under the title of 
‘The Fall of the Leaf’ (‘ Listopad’), a col- 
lection of poems with very delicate and 
clear pictures of nature. Finally, there 
has appeared a large volume of poems by 
P. I. Kapnist, a poet who during half a 
century enjoyed great popularity in the 
highest society, but obstinately refused to 
print his verses, which have only been 
collected since his death. 

Among tales the ‘Trio’ (‘Troye’) of 
Maxim Gorki must be recognized as the 
most remarkable. He draws in it the fate 
of three boys who have grown up in an 
alley in the midst of poor people, murderers, 
thieves, and prostitutes. One of the boys, 
Ilya, is always seeking for truth: he pos- 
sesses capacity, and endeavours to fight his 
way toa pure life—to live in such a way 
that no one can look down upon him. The 
second, Pavel, is a meditative and poetic 





soul. When he grows up he loves a girl 
named Viera with all the blindness of 
passion; he marries her, and she, wishing 
to help him, robs a tradesman and is sent to 
prison. The third, Yakov, is an unconscious 
philosopher; even when a boy he surprises 
his companions by his questions, wishing to 
ascertain whence everything comes. In the 
tale are all forms of sin and crime, but one 
poor woman inquires, ‘“‘ Who will remember 
God, if itis not the sinners?” The style 
is unequal. Some portions of the story are 
artistically perfect, others insipid. It is 
unfinished. 

Anton Chekhov is now publishing a col- 
lection of his works. Up to the present 
time the first four volumes have —— 
but they contain only his juvenile tales, 
without depth or originality, written in the 
style of Maupassant, whereas every new 
production of Chekhov is an event in the 
literary world. During the past year his 
drama ‘The Three Sisters’ (‘Tri Siostri’) 
has appeared. In his usual masterly way 
he represents in it all the terror, all the 
helplessness of Russian town life. ‘Our 
town has already existed two hundred years,” 
says one of the characters ; 

‘*it contains a hundred thousand inhabitants, and 
not one who does not resemble the others ; not 
one struggler for the truth, neither in the past 
nor the present; not onescholar; not one artist. 
They only eat, drink, sleep, and then die.” 

So as not to become torpid from ennut, they 
diversify life by their malignant gossip, by 
vodka, cards, and quarrels; the women 
deceive their husbands and the men lie. In 
the course of four short acts Chekhov suc- 
ceeds in giving a complete picture. The 
actors torment each other; all loathe them- 
selves, and know that there is no way of 
extricating themselves from their position. 

“D. Merezhkovski has finished the second 
part of his trilogy. The first part, ‘The 
Death of the Gods’ (‘Sniert Bogov’), repre- 
sented the destruction of the heathen theo- 
logical system in the times of Julian the 
Apostate; in the second part, ‘The Gods 
who have Arisen’ (‘Voskreshie Bogi’), is’re- 
presented the renewal of paganism at the 
epoch of the Renaissance. The novel shows 
the vast erudition of the author, but he has 
not understood how to arrange his over- 
whelming material in an artistic whole. 
The idea of the trilogy is original. Accord- 
ing to the views of Merezhkovski, there is 
a continual struggle in human nature 
between two systems of thought—Christian- 
ity, the renunciation of the ego for God; 
and the heroic deification of one’s ego. From 
the mixture of Jewish ideas and late 
Hellenism there was formed in Alexandria, 
like Corinthian bronze from several metals, 
that poison which is called Christian wisdom. 
One drop of the venom was enough to con- 
taminate the new Aryan races that swarmed 
into Europe at the period of the migration 
of the peoples, who were already, on 
account of their youth, defenceless against 
this poison of culture. This disease withered 
up the last flowers and fruits of Greeco- 
Roman antiquity till the Renaissance. The 
Russian emperor Peter the Great will be 
the hero of the third part of the trilogy, 
and its object will be to show that even 
Russia has her share in the universal 
struggle of humanity between the two 
systems. 





Zenaida Gippius has published a drama, 
‘The Holy Blood’ (‘Svyataya Krov’). The 
heroine is a little rusalka (a Russian water. 
nymph), who, as in the story of Andersen, 
wishes to acquire an immortal soul. 

G. Yasinski is publishing a novel, 
‘March Ist, 1881’ (the day of the murder 
of the Emperor Alexander II.). The 

eculiar gift of Yasinski consists in the 
Seasheness and the colouring of his pictures 
and in the condensed and impressionist 
manner of the story. He introduces scene 
after scene to his reader, always, as it were, 
suppressing something and leaving some- 
thing to be guessed. He understands how 
to tell the most tragic circumstances as if 
he was laughing over them somewhere in 
the depths of his soul, and by this means 
he produces a strange effect. The faithful 
representation of the characters and com- 
prehension of the epoch at which they lived 
make the novel very curious. 

Among other successful novelists are 
A. Budistchev, who has written a series of 
tales on contemporary topics; I. Bunin, 
who has given us some fragments without 
any clearly distinguishable subject-matter— 
as it were, lyrics in prose; and Andreyev, who 
has successfully imitated the methods of 
Chekhov and Gorki and Chirikov, whose 
stories present a kind of psychological 
analysis. Korolenko has published some 
rather bright Siberian tales (‘ Sibirskie 
Kazskazi’); and Tan, ‘Tales of the Chukchis’ 
(‘Chukotskii Kazskazi’). Boborikin, in the 
drama ‘The Scum’ (‘ Nakip’) and the novel 
‘The Harsh Ones’ (‘ Zhestokié’), has tried 
to represent new people produced by the 
teaching of the doctrines of Nietzsche. 
Veresaev, in ‘Memoirs of a Surgeon’ 
(‘ Zapiski Vracha’), has unsparingly and 
sometimes with artistic power described 
those mistakes into which a surgeon at the 
beginning of his career inevitably falls, 
and which frequently cost his patients 
their lives. 

The appearance of the literary almanac 
‘Northern Flowers’ (‘Sievernie Tsvieti’) 
produced a great sensation. In it for the 
first time all those who are active in the new 
Russian school of poetry united in a group; 
the more moderate elders gave a hand to 
the younger, who are the greatest inno- 
vators. In this miscellany, besides ‘ Holy 
Blood,’ by Madame Gippius, the tale of Y. 
Baltrushaitis attracts our attention, written 
in the style of Edgar Poe, and the critical 
remarks of I. Konevskoi on contemporary 
poetry. At the very end of the year ap- 
peared in the World of Art (Mir Iskusstva) 
a lecture by A. Andreyevski, ‘The Pro- 
duction of Rhythm,’ in which it is declared 
that the time of versified poetry has gone; 
that it has received a deadly blow from 
Positivism ; that the last poets were Victor 
Hugo, Heine, and Tennyson. It fell to the 
lot of the writer of these lines to refute 
Andreyevski in the same number of the 
magazine, but theverses by Madame Gippius, 
Merezhkovski, Minski, Balmont, and Feodor 
Sologub there collected furnished the most 
eloquent refutation. 

From poetry I turn to a very different 
thing—journalism. Here in the first place 
I must again mention V. Soloviov. This 
writer was hindered by his unusual gifts. 
His fundamental philosophical work has 
remained unfinished, perhaps for the special 
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reason that he occupied himself with all 
kinds of work—wrote verses, critical essays, 
and notes for the newspapers; and every- 
thing that came from his pen was bright, 
individual, and powerful. His dialogue 
‘Three Conversations’ (‘Tri Razgovora’), 
which was directed against the teaching of 
Tolstoy, had a special success. 

The investigation by D. Merezhkovski, 
‘Christ and Antichrist in Russian Litera- 
ture,’ has some relation to this dialogue in 
its problems. It is dedicated to Tolstoy 
and Dostoievski. Both the historical routes 
attainable by humanity, says Merezhkovski 
—the way to Christ in Eastern mystic 
teachings and the way to Antichrist in 
the teaching of Nietzsche on the ‘‘ Ueber- 
mensch ’’—will come to an end. It is im- 
possible to go further; before us is an abyss. 
The Man-God and the God-Man, Antichrist 
and Christ—these are the two opposite 
shores. It is Russian literature alone which, 
in the opinion of Merezhkovski, can discover 
a means of reconciling these views: ‘‘ Hither 
we or no one,” he declares at the end of 
the first part of his treatise. On the way 
he denounces, even more unsparingly than 
Soloviov, Tolstoy as a man and a teacher. 
I must mention here as a third name that 
of V. Rozanov. The scholastic definitions of 
poetry here more than ever lose their signi- 
fication, and I must consider the journalistic 
essays of Rozanov as pure lyrical poetry. 
Besides, his style is very capricious. His 
language is ungrammatical ; he continually 
loses the thread of his thoughts, and catches 
after accidental harmony of words, but 
through this he succeeds in expressing that 
for which he has no adequate words, and by 
allusions he reveals depths to which he 
could not have pointed the way by any sober 
words. He has published a series of essays 
on marriage which have aroused a savage 
polemic. These have been collected by the 
author under the title ‘In the World of the 
Vague and Indefinite.’ 

During the past year much has been done 
in the way of translation. The works of 
Nietzsche have had a great success, and, in 
spite of the obstacles presented by the 
censorship, have appeared in two separate 
versions (it must be added that neither the 
one nor the other is satisfactory). There 
have also been some translations of works 
by Ruskin. A new complete and scho- 
larly rendering of Schopenhauer has 
been undertaken. The translation of Plato 
begun by V. Soloviov is being continued. 
Among artistic translations—not to pay 
attention to a quantity of coarse work by 
botchers ; for example, the endless adapta- 
tions and repetitions of the tales of Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome—there have also been 
some consoling productions. C. Balmont 
has done much in this line; he has laboured 
unweariedly over a complete translation 
of Shelley, and has edited another of 
Hauptmann ; and, last of all, has undertaken 
two great works—a translation of the best 
dramas of Calderon and a collection of the 
writings of Edgar Poe. Prince Tsertelev 
has published a new version of the first 
part of ‘Faust.’ The poet who writes under 
the initials P. Y. has collected his excellent 
renderings of Baudelaire. 

_ While speaking of contemporary Russian 
literature I cannot be silent about the 
activity of the Moscow journal the Artistic 





Theatre, which waged war with theatrical 
routine and had great success with the 
public. 

Literary society during the past year has 
been agitated also by events which have no 
immediate relation to literature, but concern 
prominent writers. The excommunication 
of Count Lyof Tolstoy has aroused in many 
a sympathy with the veteran, who has been 

ersecuted for his ideas. Maxim Gorki has 

een imprisoned for his sympathy with the 
outbreaks of the students. The same fate 
has befallen the publishers of one of the 
best magazines, Life (Zhizn); the publication 
itself has been suppressed by order of the 
Ministers, against i we there is no appeal. 
Anumber of other writers have been banished 
from the two capitals, among them C. Bal- 
mont, the accusation against him being that 
at a literary evening he quoted some verses 
which had not been previously submitted to 
the censor. 

Of historical works the most read has been 
the biography of the Emperor Paul, written 
by N. Shilder, the author of a large work 
on the Emperor Alexander I. The book is 
interesting because it contains various new 
pieces of information; but Shilder has not a 
penetrating view, nor power of historical 
criticism, so that his verdicts have no weight. 
The historical monographs of V. Bilbasov 
are much more valuable. The celebrated 
historian of the Empress Catherine I. is not 
able to continue his chief work, as he was 
not allowed to use the archives when it 
became manifest that he had an unfavour- 
able opinion of the empress. Bilbasov is 
an historian of the old school; he is not 
so much interested in social questions as 
persons and Court intrigues. Owing, how- 
ever, to his great knowledge of all the 
political relations of the eighteenth century, 
he reveals cleverly the secret working of 
events. 

Prof. V. Guerier has begun some very 
interesting essays under the title ‘ Struggles 
for Unity of Faith in the Fourth Century,’ 
which treat of the schism of the Donatists. 
The essays are founded on an independent 
study of the epoch, especially on a profound 
knowledge of the works of St. Augustine, as 
well as on the investigations of the latest 
historians. Thanks to his great powers of 
exposition, the professor makes the results 
and generalizations of contemporary science 
accessible to the general public. 

Maxim Kovalevski continues his vast 
labour ‘ The Economic Condition of Europe 
till the Rise of Capitalism.’ The arrange- 
ment of the work is rather confused, but the 
views of the author are important, owing to 
his extensive acquaintance with the subject. 
M. Pavlov has finished his ‘ Russian 
History ’ (first five centuries), written in a 
lively style, and based on original research. 
The centenary of Suvorov has produced an 
edition of his papers and a series of essays 
upon him. Dubrovin has published a 
‘History of the Crimean War.’ The early 
smaller essays of S. Soloviov, the author of 
the most complete ‘ History of Russia,’ have 
been collected, and also the essays on 
Russian history by S. Yeshevski. 

Much new material has appeared in the 
historical reviews. In the journal Russian 
Archives (Russki Arkhiv) have been printed 
the ‘Letters’ of A. Bulgakov, which are 
indispensable for the characterization of 





Moscow society in the years 1820-30. In 
the Miscellany of the Russian Historical 
Society the papers of the Cabinet Ministers 
of the Empress Anne during the years 1731- 
1740 have been printed. Two first-rate 
works have appeared on genealogy: on the 
family of the Princes Volkonski, and on the 
family of the Tatistchevs. A journal has 
arisen especially devoted to the subject. 

To turn to literary history, the publica- 
tions of N. Barsukov and the various issues 
of Vengerov are continued. A. Volinski 
has issued a curious essay on Lieskov, one of 
the most Russian of writers. M. Rozanov has 
published a work on Jacob Lenz, in which 
may be found hitherto unprinted material 
for the understanding of this poet of the 
German Sturm und Drang period. Under 
the title of the ‘Gallery’ has appeared a 
collection of portraits of Russian writers, 
unfortunately with very inadequate text. 
The echoes of the Pushkin centenary have only 
just ceased. That occasion produced a vast 
body of literature, but little that was of 
value. There have been many reprints of 
old writers, but the only scientific one which 
can be cited is that of the works of the 
Empress Catherine II., by A. Pipin, in 
which there is much new material, and all 
the additions will be verified by the original 
manuscripts. The new editions of A. 
Maikov, the singer of Roman anti- 
quity, and N. Gogol, the first Russian 
realist, are mediocre performances. As 
regards the first complete collection of the 
works of Fet, made by P. Nikolski, and 
that of the works of Pushkin undertaken 
by the Academy of Sciences (the first volume 
has appeared in a second edition), they have 
been far from justifying the hopes formed 
of them. VateriI Brivsov. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Marr’d in Making. By Baroness von Hutten. 
(Constable & Co.) 

Tue author of this American story has 
taken her title and text from FitzGerald’s 
version of the ‘Rubdiyét.’ Beth, the 
heroine, who is the “luckless pot” made 
awry, is a careful study of inherited ten- 
dencies, but is not altogether convincing. 
Her mother dies at the child’s birth; her 
father, a liar and scallywag, commits 
suicide; and the child is brought up by 
an atheistic grandmother, who, however, 
leaves her religious training to more ortho- 
dox folk. eth is from the first an 
instinctive liar, whenever by lying she can 
avoid anything in the nature of a “scene.” 
As she grows up she becomes a flirt, and, 
although she has posed as a religious 
believer before those responsible for her 
up-bringing, she is put before us as a con- 
stitutional atheist. Although flirting with 
many men, and married to an Italian 
duke, she reserves all her real passion for 
an old flame, Gordon Blair, who is also 
married. She is contemplating elopement 
with him, when she thinks suicide a better 
solution of the problem, and the story ends. 
The author has succeeded better with such 
minor characters as the grandmother— 
whose deathbed conversion is, however, 
unreal—and the slightly sketched “hired 
man.” These remind one of Miss Wilkins’s 
powerful simplicity in the presentation of 
slightly eccentric characters. 
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The Hidden Model. By Frances Harrod 
(F. Forbes Robertson). (Heinemann.) 
Tuts, if we mistake not, is the first book 
published by the author under her new 
name, and it is a distinct improvement on 
the tales by her that we have hitherto come 
across. Our chief impression of her former 
works is of dull allegories told in stilted 
language with the disagreeable object of 
instruction. But this isa good story, simply 
told and undidactic, with men and women 
in it who are creatures of real flesh and 
blood, and accordingly interesting. The 
object of the crime committed by the unfor- 
tunate Leslie Godwin is discreetly veiled in 
silence, but it gains rather than loses in 
impressiveness on that account, while the 
hue and cry after her, the false scent on 
which the critics are led, and Hamilton’s 
agonies in trying to shield her, all make 
the story very exciting. But the most 
remarkable thing in the book seems to us 
the unexpected talent for sketching cha- 
racter discovered by Mrs. Harrod. An 
artist coterie is here described briefly and 
pithily, with humour, and therefore without 
exaggeration ; but of the minor characters 
a the palm should be awarded to that 
at-like host who reminds one in a few 
words of a celebrated caricature by Whistler. 
We hope Mrs. Harrod will find time to go 

on with mellowed work of this kind. 





Cinderella, 
& Co.) 
‘Ir ye are looking for a wife, Carus, choose ye 
the woman ye would like to keep ye company 
through a month’s rainy weather in the Isle 

of Mull.” 

So says the Duchess of Niddisdale, the 
model of a strong-minded and direct- 
speaking old Scotswoman, though hardly 
one who could have survived into this 
generation. People past middle life, how- 
ever, may remember one or two such ancient 
rather formidable dames. Carus, otherwise 
the Master of Darroch, does find in Hester 
Stirling, the Cinderella of the title-page, a 
bright spirit who could stand her Grace’s 
test. Those who do not scorn the art of 
Galt will be glad that in his present book 
the author has returned to national types 
and Galloway of the Picts once more. 
There is a multiplicity of characters both 
in high and low life. Megsy and her 
ancient wooer are not original, but as 
humorous as any other presentment 
of the old housekeeper and the minister’s 
man. Sir Sylvanus Torphichan-Stirling, 
“philanthropist and malefactor,’” whose 
unpleasant family oppress the luckless 
Cinderella after their father has robbed her, 
is the most novel addition to Mr. Crockett’s 
gallery. We are glad to notice less tur- 
gidity of style than has occasionally marred 
the author’s later efforts. 


By 8. R. Crockett. (Clarke 





A Son of Mammon, 
(Long.) 
Mr. Burery’s latest work is strong in 
characterization and dialogue. The hard, 
grasping youth who sets financial success 
before him as his sole ideal, and comes to 
both financial and moral grief in its pur- 
suit, is well contrasted with the gentle old 
vicar, his tutor in youth and virtually his 


By G. B. Burgin. 





parent in manhood. Nor is the vicar’s 
daughter other than a strongly drawn 
portrait of a young girl, “ beautiful and 
sympathetic, and with ideas of her own.” 
When father and child go to London and 
get into touch with the editor of the Phenix 
and the inky strugglers of Bohemia, many 
humorous touches of illustration result. The 
bibulous authority on dining and dress, who 
is very well off, but always borrows half a 
sovereign from his friends out of old habit, 
seems sketched from life. 





Malicious Fortune. 

(George Allen.) 
OnE or two odd bits of ignorance mar a 
book which is in many respects bright and 
readable. We do not shoot pheasants, wild 
or tame, on the 12th, and certainly not with 
bullets. Nor are judges of the High Court 
addressed as ‘‘Y’r honour.’ There are 
some other indications that the author is not 
a ‘‘ woman of business.” But the story goes 
very well, and the characterization of the 
pair of lovers, who are first placed in deadly 
antagonism by the moral cowardice of the 
man and then live to mutual repentance and 
atonement, is sufficiently vivid. 


By Stella M. Diiring. 





Lords of the North. 

(Heinemann. ) 
In the first volume of ‘ The Dollar 
Library” Mr. E. Hough gave an excellent 
romance of the westward migration in the 
United States which followed upon the 
struggles of the war of attempted secession; 
in this later volume of the same series Mr. 
Laut does something of a like nature for 
the Dominion of Canada. The romance is 
built up about the rivalries of the Honour- 
able Hudson’s Bay Company and of Les 
Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord- 
Ouest, and, if less successful than the work 
with which we have compared it, it is 
nevertheless far better than the majority of 
present-day stories. The story is supposed 
to be told by one Rufus Gillespie, who took 
service under the North-West Company 
partly to indulge his desire for travel in the 
fascinating west and more urgently with the 
desire of tracing a friend’s wife and child 
who had been mysteriously kidnapped by a 
desperate Indian known as Le Grand Diable. 
After many exciting adventures Rufus is 
instrumental in recovering the stolen whites, 
and incidentally finds a wife for himself 
during his adventurings. It is a capital 
story, giving an excellent idea of the growth 
of our dominion in Canada during the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century ; it is 
full of life and action, and what is more, it 
is well and carefully written. 


By A. ©. Laut. 





The arly Stars. 
(Arrowsmith. ) 


HERE one recognizes gladly a genuine and 
earnest desire to produce a work of literary 
art. It would be rash, perhaps, to affirm 
that the author will presently produce some- 
thing better and larger, but it may safely 
be said that this book establishes the pos- 
sibility of such advance. Meanwhile Mr. 
Kinross is progressing naturally and well. 
‘ A Game of Consequences’ was adroit; ‘ An 
Opera and Lady Grasmere’ was cleverish 
and deftly wrought; ‘The Early Stars’ is 


By Albert Kinross. 





Mr. Kinross 
shows that the root of the matter is in him, 
lacking only growth and training. His book 
is very characteristic, very readable, and very 


clever, and something more. 


hopeful. The hero’s aunt, Mrs. Snagge, 
is an excellent study, suggesting constantly 
that Mr. Kinross is a devout and apt student 
of his Thackeray. The selfish, shallow, 
doll-like heroine is admirably drawn, and the 
hero does not annoy one by addressing her 
as ‘*Miss” Helen, as though he were a 
footman. He does repeatedly address the 
girl of his ultimate choice in this manner, 
but her character is so _ picturesquely 
sketched that one forgives the phrase, 
‘‘Qne-ideadness”” is not good, as from an 
author with a distinct feeling for style, 
The final scene between hero and mock 
heroine is vivid and strong throughout, if 
rather shrilly pitched. That is the draw- 
back in not going far enough from oneself, 
We think it apt (with Mr. Kinross’s leave) 
to make for ‘the clipt horizon and callow 
niceties.” 





The Seven Houses. By Hamilton Drummond, 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Tus is a fifteenth-century story, con- 
cerning the fortunes of Denise de Lhoeac, 
in which an intriguing priest, uncle of the 
heroine, and an English soldier, her 
guardian, play important parts. The story 
opens with the birth of Denise and the 
casting of her horoscope by a mysterious 
visitor at Lhoeac. Her mother dies in 
giving her birth, her father has died before 
she is born, and she is left, a girl, the last 
of the proud line of Lhoeacs, to the charge 
of the Englishman Roger Patcham. Her 
uncle, the ambitious priest, first tries to 
bring about her death, and then, when, 
thanks to her grandfather’s will, the girl’s 
death would be a disservice to him, seeks 
another way of making her the tool of his 
ambition. She is married secretly, for the 
good of the Church, to a man whom she does 
not know, and with whom she is, only after 
long trials, reunited on the last page. It is 
a fairly attractive historical romance, but by 
no means remarkable. In explanation of 
the title it may be mentioned that the story 
is divided into sections, each with an astro- 
logical heading, ‘The House of Life,’ ‘The 
House of Kinsfolk,’ ‘The House of Mar- 
riage,’ &e. 





John Vytal: a Tale of the Lost Colony. By 
William Farquhar Payson. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Tus story, based on that colonization of 

Roanoke, in Virginia, which ended s0 

mysteriously in the entire disappearance of 

the colonists, is a vivid piece of romance. 

The principal figure, John Vytal, an Eliza- 

bethan soldier of fortune, isa “‘ very perfect, 

gentle” paladin; Eleanor Dare, being the 
loveless wife of the nidering Ananias, grows 
into the hero’s feminine complement; and 
among Vytal’s followers, who have each 
their qualities, is the ever-alluring person- 
ality of ‘Kit Marlowe.” The author 
acknowledges that in taking Marlowe to 

America he has exercised considerable 

poetic licence; but there is a period un- 

accounted for in the poet’s life which might 
have been so occupied. Having once got 

Marlowe “aboard the lugger,” or in this 

case the fly-boat, he exploits him with much 
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athy and plausibility, and the inven- 
on et a vate adie much to the pleasure 
of the narrative, which not only excels in 
martial incident, but is for the most part 
strong in characterization. The author 
solves the mystery of Roanoke according to 
the Indian tradition, that the surviving 
colonists were absorbed into the neighbour- 
ing Hatteras tribe of red men. Though 
the writer’s style is not wanting in dis- 
tinction, his danger is in the direction of 
word-torturing and consequent grammatical 
obscurity. But his book should be read. 








GLASGOW SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Snell Exhibitions from the University of 
Glasgow to Balliol College, Oxford. By W. 
Innes Addison. (Glasgow, MacLehose.)—While 
celebrating her ninth jubilee, Glasgow Univer- 
sity may take credit for the industry of an 
official who has already done sound biographic 
service by his laborious compilation of the 
‘Roll of the Graduates.’ John Snell, son of 
Andrew Snell, a village blacksmith in Carrick, 
was born about 1629, studied at Glasgow from 
1642 to 1644, and signed the Solemn League and 
Covenant in the last-named year, but before 
long heard of battles, took up arms for the 
king, and marched under his banner, fighting 
at Worcester in 1651. Through the Chester 
family of Bridgman he attached himself to law 
in a London office, was at the Restoration made 
Crier of the Exchequer Court, afterwards was 
promoted to be Seal-Bearer, and finally became 
secretary to the Duke of Monmouth in 1672, 
dying at Holywell, Oxford, in 1679. His life- 
long attachment to his university displayed 
itself in gifts of books, and his letter to Prin- 
cipal Baillie, with that interesting diarist’s 
reply, is a pleasing attestation of patriotic 
sympathies. On his death his zealous regard 
for the ‘‘ Colledge of Glasgow’’ was mani- 
fested yet more munificently by the bequest 
of personalty and the Warwickshire manor of 
Ufton to trustees for the purpose of providing 
exhibitions to Glasgow students going to 
Oxford. Much litigation was necessary before 
the precise relations were adjusted under 
which since 1699 some 228 scholars have gone 
to Balliol. With these, including many dis- 
tinguished persons ancient and modern, Mr. 
Addison’s work is concerned. The amount 
of biographical detail— most of it not 
the less valuable because concerning 
people of minor note, and procurable in 
great part only from the dreary files of old 
magazines and newspapers—is truly extra- 
ordinary. Birthplace, college course, career, 
publications—nay, even the names of wives 
and families—have been searched for and 
generally found for each item of this scholastic 
catalogue, which teems with dates. Perhaps 
it is well that much of it is beyond human 
power of verification. Interesting, although 
archeologically inadequate, is the intro- 
ductory memoir. Snell’s lifehas its problems: 
some Cheshire critics, puzzled by his advance- 
ment, have favoured a hypothesis that it was 
directly due to Dr. George Snell, who, though 
born in Devonshire, may possibly, it is con- 
jectured, have been a brother of Andrew 
Snell. One sniffs the breeze of national battle 
here, for the Scots are a tenacious race, not 
likely without demur to pay tribute to England 
for such a benefactor. Mr. Addison is most 
discreet on the subject. Possibly, if he had 
noticed that in 1486 the Register of the Great 
Seal has one William Snell, a notary at Ayr, 
he would have lifted the Northern cudgel. 
His incidental discussion of Snell’s home “in 
McCalanstone’’ would also have benefited by 
a search of that Register, where, however, 
the indications of that Carrick farmstead are 
not over-lucid. Regarding the long litigations 





from 1738 to 1750, the information obtained 
comes mainly from the law reports. Mr. 
Addison might with advantage direct his 
attention to the mass of correspondence, circa 
1749, among the Laing manuscripts in Edin- 
burgh University Library (Catalogue, MS. 
books, p. 91, No. 99). It includes accounts of 
journeys to Warwickshire, with some tavern 
bills by the way, but its substance is the 
presentment of the Glasgow side of the plea 
with Balliol in confidential communications to 
the counsel engaged. 

The Transactions of the Glasgow Archco- 
logical Society, New Series, Vol, IV., Part I., 
contain some noteworthy papers. Mr. James 
White practically settles an old controversy 
by proving, in substantial verification of tradi- 
tion, that the Bakers’ Mill was ‘‘ newly biggit’’ 
in 1569, just after the battle of Langside, and 
probably in consequence of a grant from 
Regent Moray to the Bakers for service on 
the field. Mr. Robert Brydall delineates 
beautifully and describes armour and arms 
at Eglinton Castle. Unfortunately, none of it 
goes back far enough for ‘‘the good Sir 
Hew,”’’ so that we cannot figure that debatable 
personage again in that ‘‘complete steel’’ 
which to-day’s conditions require him still to 
wear in the lists as an alliterative combatant. 
Dr. James Macdonald’s comments on and 
textual record of the distance slabs of the 
Antonine Wall are poignant testimony to the 
loss which Scottish archeology has sustained 
by the death of that ripe and earnest scholar, 
who has left behind, we hear, the makings of 
a newer and better, and above all safer, 
‘Caledonia Romana.’ Mrs. Frances Murray, 
dealing with painted wall-cloths, and giving a 
specimen from Sweden, ‘agreeably introduces 
the wife of a distinguished Glasgow anti- 
quary as no mean rival to her husband in an 
essay which in its course illustrates Shak- 
speare. Dr. John Ferguson, on ‘Histories of 
Inventions,’ has his bibliographic profundity 
relieved by curious extracts and annotations. 
Dr. John Young and Mr. Innes Addison tran- 
scribe the signatures of two copies of the 
Solemn League and Covenant adopted in 
1643. Like a modern Parliamentary petition, 
the Covenant was signed on separate sheets 
all over the country. The second copy here 
dealt with was subscribed only by officers and 
students of Glasgow University. Dr, Young’s 
short remarks on the eleven different issues of 
the Covenant from 1556 to 1643 cogently 
attest the service to Scottish history to be 
gained from the collective edition which has 
been spoken of as projected to embrace all the 
texts and signatures. 








NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM, 


The Historical New Testament : being the 
Literature of the New Testament arranged in 
the Order of its Literary Growth and according 
to the Dutes of the Documents. A New Transla- 
tion, edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, 
Critical Notes, and an Appendix, by James 
Moffatt, B.D. (Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark.)\— 
This book will prove, we think, a landmark in 
the history of New Testament study in this 
country. It contains several things for which 
many have wished—a translation of the books 
into modern English ; an arrangement of them 
according to the order in which they were 
written; introductions showing not what a 
particular school wishes to be believed about 
the books, but what the best scholarship in this 
and in other countries is now coming to hold as 
to their authorship, date, and purpose. Add to 
all this a set of chronological tables, from the 
time of the Maccabees to 200 a.v., in which 
each work of Jewish and of Christian literature 
is inserted at what the author thinks its true 
date ; also tables of early lists of the books, a map 
showing what books arose in each part of the 


arranged and retranslated New Testament, but 
also a capable handbook to the literature. The 
translation, the writer tells us, was an after- 
thought. The various parts of it have been 
revised by such scholars as Prof. Denney, Canon 
Gregory Smith, and Prof. Walter Lock. No 
one who has not tried can know how diflicult it 
is in translating the New Testament to escape 
from the words of the great Authorized Version, 
and to find modern phraseology of adequate 
dignity. Yet the attempt ought to be made. 
The New Testament deserves not less than the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, of which several new 
translations are made for each generation of the 
men of English tongue. When so much is 
being donetomake out to what kinds of literature 
the Gospels and Epistles belonged, and what 
style of language was thus suggested to each 
writer, the attempt is specially necessary to 
represent by new translation what the books 
were to their first readers. From the nature of 
the case, no such attempt can be final. The 
substitution of ‘‘ community ” for ‘‘ church ” in 
the present volume will not escape criticism, 
nor that of ‘‘reign of God” for ‘‘kingdom of 
God,” often a very doubtful gain, nor that of 
‘‘uprightness” for ‘‘righteousness” in many 
passages, nor that of ‘‘ majesty” for ‘‘ glory.” 
But the changes show at least that the trans- 
lator understood the problem before him and 
manfully attacked it. Each set of books is 
provided with an introduction, in which the 
main questions about them are stated and 
discussed. These introductions deserve high 
praise, for the immense amount of reading 
they attest, for the clear way in which great 
discussions are brought to a point, and for their 
objective and thoroughly scientific spirit. There 
is no labouring to prove foregone conclusions ; 
the aim is nowhere doctrinal, but only historical ; 
and while the writer is aware of the complexity 
of the problems—the amount of his reading 
secures this, and sometimes leaves a question 
in suspense—he manifests a cheerful confidence 
that, by pursuing the right methods and 
abjuring compromise, the growth of Christian 
thought in the first century can be made clear, 
to the great and lasting benefit of Christian 
people. The general introduction to the work 
strikes us less forcibly ; it is in the main a plea 
for reading the Gospels in the light shed by the 
Epistles on the period when they were written, 
and could have been made shorter. The places 
given by Mr. Moffatt to the various books are 
in the main those of the conservative reaction 
which has lately prevailed in these studies. 
There is no startling novelty ; what will most 
strike the English reader is the placing of the 
Pastoral Epistles and of James early in the 
second century. The Pauline Epistles come 
first, of course—doubts being expressed as 
to Ephesians, which, however, is allowed to 
stand as a work of St. Paul. Second Corinthians 
is stated to be made up of parts of two separate 
epistles. The sixteenth chapter of Romans is 
taken to be a letter originally separate and 
addressed to Ephesus, which afterwards came 
to be incorporated in St. Paul’s great epistle. 
First Peter is also placed before the Gospels, 
and its authorship by St. Peter on the whole 
upheld. Certain parts of the Apocalypse are 
also assigned to this early period. The Synoptic 
Gospels retain the place given them of late by 
moderate critics from 70 to 95 a.p. No part of 
the New Testament is recognized as the work of 
St. John the Apostle. This book, which is largely 
due to the suggestion and encouragement of the 
late Prof. Bruce, is said by its writer to be 
a ‘‘pioneering” one. It points out the line 
which must be followed if the New Testament 
is not to grow antiquated to the people of this 
country, and its value is to be seen rather in its 
form than in its contents. Whatever view be 
taken of the latter, it is a notable achievement. 
Clue: a Guide through Greek to Hebrew 
Scripture. By Edwin A. Abbott. (Black. )— 
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‘Encyclopsedia Britannica,’ of ‘ Philochristus,’ 
the popular presentation of the Triple Tradi- 
tion theory there set forth, and more lately of 
‘St. Thomas of Canterbury: his Death and 
Miracles,’ in which an undeniable instance was 
given of the ease with which the tradition of 
notable events, especially if connected with a 
great religious personage and with acts thought 
miraculous, may change their form, even within 
a very few years—that author to whom we owe 
so much—now brings before the world the first 
instalment of a work in which the views he 
holds about the Gospels are to be more fully 
set forth. In his preface he tells us what is to 
be contained in the seven later parts of his 
work. They are to give the various bodies of 
tradition separately, and to discuss the treat- 
ment of each by the several writers, the Gospel 
of John having a part to itself. The eighth 
part, however, is to provide a key to the mis- 
translations of Hebrew by Greek Biblical inter- 
preters. That such a key is needed and is 
possible, and may throw great light on the early 
history of the tradition of the Gospels, the first 
part, now before us, is to prove. The construc- 
tion of that key, Dr. Abbott shows, is a matter 
rather for universities than for any private 
scholar to undertake. While he inscribes his 
work ‘‘to Traumius and Bruder, and the whole 
of the unknown army of patient plodders...... 
by one of them,” he has conceived a method 
for unravelling the early relation of the 
Gospel tradition, which he snggests to the 
universities of Europe and America that they 
might well support. The present volume 
ives a selection of errors made by the 

eptuagint and other translators in rendering 
Hebrew into Greek ; and it is maintained that 
such mistranslation played an important part in 
the formation of the Gospels as Greek books. 
It is to be hoped and also expected that the 
universities of Europe and America will not 
take upon themselves the task of forming the 
desiderated ‘Clue’ till it appears more firmly 
established that the end in view will actually be 
attained in the way Dr. Abbott points out. The 
theory that our Synoptic tradition is a rendering 
into Greek of a Hebrew original has been put 
forward by Dr. Resch in Germany, but has been 
discredited, and has now scarcely any adherents 
in that country. Most German students of the 
subject (eg., Nestle, Dalman, A. Meyer) claim 
that the clue must be in Aramaic, not in Hebrew, 
and it is impossible to show that such traditions 
as those of the life and sayings of Jesus, which 
were meant for popular, not liturgical use, were 
likely to be clothed in a language no longer 
spoken rather than in the vernacular. It has 
also to be remembered that the people among 
whom the tradition grew up were to a large 
extent bilingual, which would prevent the Greek 
form of it, so long as oral transmission pre- 
vailed, from deviating too seriously from the 
Semitic. The Evangelists also knew both lan- 
guages, Luke possibly excepted. The probabilities 
of the case seem largely against Dr. Abbott’s 
theory, and the instances he gives in this 
volume of the application of his method are not, 
as he himself admits, sufficient to prove more 
than that the case for it is entitled to be 
heard. 

Further Researches into the History of the Ferrar 
Group. By J. Rendel Harris. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—The study of the Ferrar 
group of cursives is advanced bya long step in 
this volume. The group, many readers are 
aware, presents some of the most notable 
variants in the text of the Gospels, placing the 
story of the adultress, St. John vii. 53—viii. 11, 
in the twenty-first chapter of St. Luke, and 
omitting the verses about the angel and the 
bloody sweat in Gethsemane. The manuscripts 
composing the group, scattered now in various 
European libraries, are proved by theirsimilarities 
in these and other points to be descended from 
a common ancestor, which is designated in some 
lists as ®, said to be an uncial now lost, and 





credited with high authority. The labours of 
scholars have of late added several other MSS. 


to the group. In this new volume Mr. Harris 
brings forward a variety of very entertaining 
matters, from which inferences may be drawn 
as to the how, the where, and the when of the 
form of text preserved in these cursives. The 
saints named in their calendars prove them to 
be connected with Calabria or with Sicily. The 
watermarks of the papers on which certain 
books are written prove them to have come from 
North Italy in the fifteenth century ; and the 
Leicester Codex of the Gospels, No. 69, is 
written by the same hand as some of these 
works, Several members of the group contain 
geographical treatises on the ‘ Patriarchates’ 
and on the ‘Climates of Africa,’ and these 
treatises can be traced to Sicily and to the period 
of King Roger, who was deeply interested in 
such geographical studies as were carried on in 
his time. Mr. Rendel Harris concludes that, 
the Ferrar group being thus connected with 
Sicily in the twelfth century, it is not necessary 
to assume any higher date than this for the 
ancestry of the whole group, and that the lost 
uncial from which the members of the group 
have been supposed to be derived may probably 
be relegated to the limbo of unnecessary hypo- 
theses. The further elucidation of the riddle 
appears to him ‘‘to lie in the direction of a 
Greeco-Arabic bilingual in which the columns 
reacted on each other,’’and he recommends search 
among the Arabic Gospels for a text like the 
Ferrar text. If such a text could be found, he 
holds the Ferrar readings would probably be 
found to be due to translation from the Arabic. 
The Ferrar group will have to be gently 
handled by critics in future, till the inquiries 
shown to be needed with regard to it have led 
to some result. As Mr. Rendel Harris leaves it 
the group is somewhat of an indefinite quantity. 


Le Quatritme Evangile: son Origine et sa 
Valeur Historique. Par Jean Réville, Directeur 
adjoint 4 l’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes et 
Maitre de Conférences & l'Université de Paris. 
(Paris, Leroux.)—M. Jean Réville has peculiar 
qualifications for dealing with the problem of 
the fourth Gospel. He has applied himself 
with great success to the study of comparative 
religion, and is one of the editors of the admir- 
able Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions. He 
has worked at the history of the Church under 
the Empire, and has published works on the 
origin of the episcopate, and on religion at 
Rome under the Severi. He also made, a 
quarter of a century ago, a special study of 
Philo and of the doctrine of the Logos in the 
fourth Gospel and in that writer. It has also 
to be said that he comes to his present task with 
the necessary freedom from theological bias and 
with full disposition and also much ability to see 
facts as they are. That a scholar so equipped 
should have written a book on the fourth Gospel 
is a fact likely to prove of importance for 
theology. The result is a more thorough and 
scientific disproof than any that has yet been 
given to the world of the Johannine authorship 
of the Gospel, but at the same time a more 
satisfactory exposition than has yet been seen of 
the Gospel as a statement of Christian doctrine 
in the terms of the philosophy prevailing in its 
age. The Church traditions as to St. John 
are first taken in hand, and shown to be late 
in their emergence, very thin in their con- 
tents, and traceable to discoverable causes, so 
that unless confirmation of them should be found 
in the Johannine writings themselves, they 
should be altogether set aside. But this it is 
shown is not the case. The Apocalypse does 
not claim to be by an apostle, but by a prophet ; 
and a very fine piece of literary analysis shows 
the impossibility of ascribing both Apocalypse 
and Gospel to the same hand. The epistles, 
again, are not in the name of an apostle, but of 
an elder; they do not claim (1 Johni. 1 seq.) first- 
hand knowledge of the life and teaching of 


truth which is of more value than historica) 
information. In both these cases, then, tradition 
is shown by the evidence of the works them. 
selves to be mistaken. In the case of the 


Gospel the same result is reached. It is shown | 


to preach throughout the doctrine of the Logos 
(God’s principal agent in communicating with 


men, and combining in himself every power and | 


gracious attribute) which is announced in the 
prologue. It is shown at each step that the 
narratives are impossible when taken as his. 
torical—that geography, chronology, person, and 
dialogue are all unreal, and show only in a rare 
instance, and there only by a bare possibility, any 
authentic reminiscence. 
the stories are arranged and told, and the ideas 
are all those of the Jewish Hellenistic theology, 
which here reaches its Christian stage. The treat- 
ment is rather startling; we read that man 
incidents are ‘‘ purely magical ” if taken as they 
stand ; that narratives are devoid of moral value 
or of any likelihood ; that Jesus is made to express 
himself ambiguously, so as to make the conversa- 
tion more ; and that suggested explanations to 
meet such difficulties are puerile. We are also 
referred in a note to the ‘ Echappatoires ’ of M. 
Godet. At the same time the beauty of many 
passages is strongly insisted on, and M. Réville 
is not without sympathy for the system he finds 
the Gospel to be everywhere setting forth. He 
never fails, however, to point out how impossible 
such a doctrine was to one who had been Jesus's 
actual companion and disciple, and how unfaith- 
ful a disciple he was if, knowing what the writers 
of the Synoptic Gospels knew, he suppressed it 
or changed it into something so different. This 
treatment of the Gospel piece by piece occupies 
the greater part of the volume. The results 
stated towards the end as to the authorship will 
seem surprising to many readers :—The Gospel 
does not claim to be by St. John, and the process 
of exhaustive reasoning by which it is made to 
do so is of no force. The beloved disciple in the 
twenty-first chapter is not St. John, who would 
have been named had he been intended, as other 
apostles are. The writer, in fact, did not wish to 
be known, and concealed his identity. His 
work was when it was written before its age, 
and it made its way but slowly to acceptance. 
The date is between 100 and 125, the place Asia 
Minor. It is an attempt, which proved success- 
ful, to lift Christianity above the narrow Jewish 
Messianism and eschatology which are present 
even in the Epistles of St. Paul, and to place the 
teaching of Christ in a form in which it could be 
heard and understood by the whole world. 
This book, if we mistake not, is destined to 
have a great influence. 





RECENT VERSE, 


Mr. STEPHEN Gwynn has already earned 
critical praise in more than one branch of letters, 
but we do not recall that he has hitherto 
appeared asa poet. In The Queen’s Chronicler, 
and other Poems (Lane), he exhibits a deft 
touch upon the lighter kinds of verse, The 
title-poem in particular, a rehandling of that 
theme of many poems, the story of the “tragic 
Mary,” is distinctly vivacious and fresh. Mr. 
Gwynn has the art to let the romantic narrative 
tell itself, adding little to its simplicity but a 
dash of the humour that borders on pathos and 
a dash of sympathy. He is successful also in 
some other pieces of a more or less occasional 
and not too exigent order. About his more 
serious work we are not quite so sure. The 
lines ‘On Reading ‘‘Weir of Hermiston”’ 
spring from fine feeling and are finely put. But 
often, when Mr. Gwynn aims high, the result 
is too deliberate and composed. He fails to 
overcome an habitual detachment from his 
theme. Something is wanting—an abandon, 4 
surrender, which should give the authentic thrill. 
Mr. Gwynn is too much master of himself, 
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Death Mask,’ lines written on a cast taken from 
a girl’s face in the Morgue, and known to many 
artists, we find an apt illustration of our mean- 
ing. It is not necessary to quote it all :— 


That cast there, fixed against the wall— 
That face, seen now the lamps are lit— 
What cunning sculptor moulded it ? 


O, sir—the cunningest of all. 


Look at her bair, drawn back in bands 
Across the ears that hardly show ; 

One loved it when she wore it so, 

Just so unruffled, till his hands— 

Ab, but not dank, not dull! It shone, 
It lived ; and here it falls like lead, 
Yet keeps the contour of the head 

His fingers loved to dwell upon. 


Ay, what of him? Read in her face. 
Is it betrayal that you trace ? 

That unresentful brow, exempt 
From soil of anger or contempt, 
Seems only touched with a divine 
Compassion for a faith less fine. 


What of him, then ?—of him who failed, 

Of him who faltered, him who quailed ? 
Dwells he, with scarce one thought his own, 
In easeless crowded wealth alone ? 

Dreams he, when all life’s pulsing bloom 
Hardens to gold beneath his touch, 

Of how so little meant so much, 

Once in that bare and happy room ? 

And what of her, so kind, so fair? 

Does she still know ? Does she still care ? 


In a sense this is rightly enough done. The 


| sentiment suggests itself and is not forced. Mr. 


Gwynn has appreciated it. But is it hyper- 
critical to find in his treatment a baffling and 
chill touch of rhetoric? He does not wholly 
convince us that he cared. 

Mr. Sidney Royse Lysaght’s approach to 
poetry resembles Mr. Gwynn’s. Having made 
his mark as a novelist, he tries his hand in a 
new medium. His Poems of the Unknown Way 
(Macmillan) include two sections, akin by 
analogy. In ‘A Ritual’ he endeavours, like Mr. 
Swinburne before him, to poetize unbelief. We 
are not greatly moved by the result, not from 
any hostility to the ideas expressed, but simply 
from a sense that dialectic does not inform the 
best verse. On the other hand, the series of 
poems under the general heading ‘The Undis- 
covered Shore’ contains some exquisite render- 
ings of the moods and impressions of one who 
goes down, literally as well as tropically, into 
the great waters. They are full of melody, full 
of sadness — the harvest of an eye quick to 
catch the beauty of external circumstance and 
of an ear open to the calling of the highways of 
the seas and the highways of life. Here is a 
number taken almost at random :— 


LOSS, OR GAIN. 
Is then our venture all in vain, 
Since we who were bound for Eldorado, 
Now were happy to sail one evening 
Into our haven-home again ; 
Since we who were vowed to the unknown quest 
Dream but of shelter, seek but rest, 
Ask no more than a seat at the hearthside, 
Out of the sea-wind, out of the rain ? 


If it be ours to return one day, 
How shall we greet them empty-handed ? 
What shall we tell of the unknown country ? 
How shall we chant the unknown way ? 
What will they hold the tidings worth 
Of shoreless seas at the ends of the earth ? 
Whose are the treasures of gold and silver, 
Theirs who venture or theirs who stay ? 


They have triumphed where we have failed ; 
They have obeyed where we revolted; 
Theirs the blessings of harvest tended, 
Ours the lashings of storms out-sailed. 
Content were they with their destined lot: 
We sought a greater, and found it not. 
They bowed their necks to the yoke and fattened : 
We have wrestled with God, and God prevailed. 
Mr. Lysaght puts an exceptional sense of 
rhythm at the service of sincere thinking and 
fine feeling. 

About half of Dr. Richard Garnett’s The 
Queen, and other Poems (Lane), is reprinted 
from an earlier volume. Dr. Garnett is 
not, perhaps, more successful as an ama- 
teur poet laureate than other people, and 
his exercises in loyal commemoration have 
the inevitable ring of artificiality. But many 
of his fifty miscellaneous sonnets are extremely 
finished and happy, for the sonnet gives abund- 
ant opportunity for the elegant use of just that 
rich store of learned and romantic allusion which 





he has readily at command. He does not seem 
to have recently equalled one or two of the best 
of his earlier efforts, as, for instance, the ad- 
mirable lines ‘ Written in Miles’s ‘* Poets of the 
Century.”’ This, however, is characteristic 
and good :— 


THE LAGGARD KNIGHT. 
Too late! The mighty Dragon's crest of gold 

Lies cloven on the cavern’s sparry floor ; 

And flameless now the throat whence nevermore 
Shall blighting fume or blast of fire be rolled. 
But he, my Friend, lies lifeless—in his hold 

The venomed tongue his dying valour tore 

For triumph’s token—with the monster’s gore 
Sanguine, and stifled in its scaly fold. 

And diamond and emerald lie blent 

The ruby and the amethyst amid ; 

And treasury is mine more opulent 
Than catacomb e’er stored, or pyramid : 

But ah! the deed illustrious I meant 

Rebukes the deed inglorious I did. 








BOOKS FOR THE TOURIST. 


The Highland Yay. By Hugh Macmillan, 
D.D. (Virtue & Co.)—Dr. Macmillan is one 
of those writers who may be forgiven a good 
deal because they love much. He is a fervid, 
but not at all pugnacious Celt. He is deeply 
and genuinely attached to his native Perth- 
shire and Aberfeldy; like his predecessor in 
the work of sentimental gazetteering, Dr. Mac- 
culloch, he regards Strathtay as ‘‘in point of 
splendour and richness the first of the Scottish 
valleys.’’ His work is well printed, and is 
illustrated, in a popular if not artistically im- 
pressive style, by a brother Perthshire man, 
who is almost as much of an enthusiast as him- 
self. He tells us that it was originally written 
for an art magazine; this fact may account for 
the appearance which each of its seven 
chapters presents of being a complete mono- 
graph initself. English and American tourists, 
as well as Scottish ‘‘summer visitors,’’ are 
so familiar with all of Dr. Macmillan’s seven 
subjects—Strathfillan, Killin, Loch Tay, Ken- 
more, Aberfeldy, Strathtay, and Dunkeld— 
that this book will probably be found ade- 
quately to discharge the functions of a guide- 
book de luxe by reviving in memory the 
rapture caused by variety and richness of 
scenery. Yet Dr. Macmillan’s performance is 
in many respects an exasperating one. He 
has a fatally easy command of that ‘‘ prose 
poetry’’ which can only be described as 
Wordsworth-and-water. Every third page 
he ‘‘rises from Nature up to Nature’s God.’’ 
Thus :— 

“Tt [the Tay] bas united the generations together 
by its silver links, and sung its pean down the dim 
aisles of the ages; and its inarticulate music has 
called forth images of the mind that answered to it 
in the case of thousands who hearkened and whose 
ears have long been sealed in dust. Its voice of 
many waters, gathering the echoes of the hills and 
the infant sobbings of its numerous tributaries, and 
sweeping them down in one tumultuous flood into 
the sea, hath sounded unchanged through all the 
changing ages, charged with memories that strangely 
move the heart. It bas chanted tooa sweeter music 
to exiles on ‘the banks of that strange river life,’ 
hanging the harps of their deep heart-desires upon 
the willows of sorrow and disappointment, and 
longing for the ‘gentler streams’ that flow from 
the Everlasting Hills.” 

Rhetoric of this kind may be excusable in a 
Greenock pulpit, but it is out of place and an 
irritating obstruction in a guide-book. 

Dr. Maemillan is reasonably well informed 
and up-to-date. He knows the names of all the 
landed proprietors in the valley of the Tay, from 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, to whom he dedi- 
eates his book, and who holds his property ‘‘ bya 
twofold tenure of material possession and ideal 
enjoyment,’’ to Sir Donald Currie, into whose 
‘“‘able hands’’ the estate of Garth ‘‘has now 
passed.’’ He knows all the legends and all 
the tragedies, including the suicide of a name- 
sake of his own. He does not forget the ghost 
of Ballechin House, or the prosaic local ex- 
planation of its appearances. At p. 102, how- 
ever, alluding to the Falls of Moness, visited 
by Burns on August 30th, 1787, and commemo- 
rated in ‘The Birks of Aberfeldy,’ he says :— 





“The ravine in which these Falls are situated used 

to be clothed with graceful birch trees, whence 
it received the well-known name of ‘ The Birks of 
Aberfeldy.’ ” 
Dr. Macmillan does not seem to be aware that 
Burns not only had in his mind at the time the 
popular air of ‘ The Birks of Abergeldie,’ but 
also transplanted the ‘‘birks’’ themselves 
to the Falls of Moness from the richly wooded 
Deeside estate originally celebrated. At all 
events, Dorothy Wordsworth did not see them 
when she visited the scene in 1803. A less 
excusable error on the part of an author who, 
as a Doctor of Divinity, ought to be familiar 
with the ecclesiastical history of his country, 
is committed at p. 159, where it is stated, 
‘‘When the Culdees fled from Iona, owing to 
the introduction of Popish rites in 729, they 
built a rude monastery,’’ &c. It is but too 
evident from this that Dr. Macmillan has been 
so little affected by the results of recent his- 
torical investigations as to believe that the 
Culdees, who did undoubtedly found a monas- 
tery in Dunkeld, though about 815, rejected 
prelacy, transubstantiation, the invocation of 
the saints, and the celibacy of the clergy, and 
took the Scriptures for their sole rule of faith, 
and that they kept their pure doctrines un- 
defiled to the last, and were suppressed by 
force and fraud when Roman Catholicism 
trampled over their older creed. He has but 
to read the works of Skene and Reeves to 
learn that the Culdees did not differ sub- 
stantially in faith or ritual from the other 
clergy of Great Britain. 

Dr. Macmillan has at his finger-ends a good 
deal of popular geology and botany, but he 
should have reserved it for a separate chapter 
instead of combining it with his Wordsworth- 
and-water in this fashion :— 

“The rarest of our saxifrages, the S. cernua, is 
found nowhere else in Britain than on the extreme 
top of Ben Lawers, where it seldom flowers, but is 
kept in existence by means of viviparous bulbs in 
the form of little red grains produced in the axils 
of the smaller upper leaves.” 

Finally, it is unpardonable that a book of this 
kind should not possess an index, 

Pearson's Gossipy Guide to Glasgow, the 
Clyde District, and the International Evxhi- 
bition of 1901 (Pearson) answers exactly to its 
title. The gossip is subordinated to the guide. 
History, of course, becomes a jaunty hop, skip, 
and jump, starting with due gravity at the 
Druids. The descriptions are clear and to the 
point. Maps are included—of the usual in- 
accessible sort. Snapshot illustrations are 
very numerous, well chosen, and excellent. 
For a flying visitor no better bird’s-eye picture 
and handbook of Glasgow and the Westland 
need be desired; but Messrs. Pearson ought 
to reconsider their maps, perhaps on the lines 
of ‘ Dickens’s Dictionary of London.’ 

Helwén and the Egyptian Desert. By W. 
Page May, M.D. With Articles by Prof. 
Sayce and G. Schweinfurth. Maps and Illus- 
trations. (G. Allen.)—Helwan is rapidly be- 
coming the favourite health resort which the 
Arab governor ‘Abd-él-‘Aziz sought to make 
it when he transferred his Court thither from 
Fustat, at the close of the eighth century, and 
established himself in the Coptic monastery 
of Tamweyh, which he very honestly bought 
from the monks for 20,000 pieces of gold. 
‘A bd-el-‘Aziz was proud of his lake, and aque- 
duct, and glass conservatory, and Nilometer, 
and other improvements; but what would he 
have said to the golf club, where flannel-clad 
Feringis try to ‘‘loft’”’ balls near, if not over, 
the Step-pyramid of Sakkara, under the instruc- 
tions of a Scottish expert? or of the tennis- 
courts at the Grand Hotel, or the innumerable 
infernal machines with pneumatic tyres which 
swoop about the tombs of the first Pharaohs? 
A good deal of all this modern luxury and 
sanitary elaboration is due to Dr. Page May, 
who champions contra mundum the glorious 
desert air and thermal sulphur baths of 
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Helwan; and no one who has been there will 
dispute his eulogies of the wonderfully in- 
vigorating climate of this outpost of Cairo, 
where no one gets ‘‘denghi’’ or feels ‘‘slack,”’ 
and fevers in general are unknown. Archzo- 
logists may sigh over the aggressive innova- 
tions of the West at so holy a spot as Sakkara, 
but since even Prof. Sayce condescends to add 
his voice to the chorus of praise in this well 
got-up and illustrated guide-book, we presume 
there is no use in lamenting. The corpus 
sanum induced by golf and tennis at Helwan 
may even encourage a healthy attitude of 
mind towards the neighbouring antiquities. 
Dr. Schweinfurth’s botanical chapter is the 
most valuable part of this slight but interest- 
ing little finger-post to the way of health and 
recreation. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Grant RicHArpDs. publishes Great Men, 
by Mr. Harold Begbie, illustrated by Mr. 
Carruthers Gould. The picturesare, of course, 
mostly admirable. The letterpress is not fit 
for children, to whom it is nominally addressed, 
but for whom it is not, we think, intended. 
It is satire of a somewhat delicate and evanes- 
cent kind, often excellent for a cultivated 
audience, but likely to be lost upon the crowd. 
The portrait of Sir William Harcourt in 
the character of Hector is perfect. Mr. 
George Wyndham as Romeois excellent; as is 
Mr. James Lowther in the part of ‘‘ the last 
of the Mohicans.’’ We do not like the letter- 
press which accompanies the good portrait of 
Mr. John Redmond. It suggests that he is 
an empty rhetorician, and not the real fact 
that he is admitted by all parties in the House 
of Commons to be one of the best leaders that 
nature has ever made. The lines which accom- 
pany the clever portrait of Lord Spencer 
strike us as the best :— 

Ribald Tories never mock him, 

Feeling such a thing would shock him ; 

No one asks about his dealings, 

Fearing it would burt his feelings ; 

None at school e’er cuffed or kicked him, 

Masters dared not contradict him, — 

Since be, with urbane uprigbtness, 

Knocks one down with sheer politeness, 
Moral. 

Little children, if you ’d be 

From all criticism free, 

If you ’d win without a struggle, 

Without knavish trick or juggle, 

Honour from your fellow man,— 

Follow Spencer’s simple plan : 

Do not labour, do not fight, 

Grow a beard, and be polite. 

The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages, 
by H. O. Taylor (New York, Columbia 
University Press), is a readable treatise on 
an attractive though complex and difficult 
subject. Weall acknowledge scraps of classical 
culture in our modern life; yet these are 
consciously imported as such, whereas Mr. 
Taylor’s task is to show the unconscious 
transformation of one sort of ideals into 
another. He cites a whole bibliography 
on his subject, and to read this appendix 
alone will be very instructive to the edu- 
cated reader. But we are not sure that the 
author has really profited by all the books 
he cites. Thus Prof. Dill’s admirable ‘Roman 
Society of the Western Empire,’ though 
enumerated with many other books, has been 
very little used by an author who tells us that 
the west of Europe is the proper province of 
his book! Nor would it be difficult to show 
important omissions in his lists, as, for 
example, all allusion to the famous Adyva when 
speaking of early apocryphal Gospels, or to 
Brockhaus’s ‘ Art in the Monasteries of Athos’ 
and Pullen’s ‘ Churches of Salonica’ when dis- 
cussing Byzantine art. A study of these 
important pictorial works, or of the splendid 
monograph on the monastery of Stiris by Mr. 
Schultz, which we recently noticed, will tell 
us more of that school of art than all the 
generalities, the epigrams, the apophthegms, 
or other smart truisms which the cleverest of 








lecturers can utter about them. The form of 
the present volume, together with the title 
of the author as sometime lecturer in Columbia 
University, suggests the now popular Exten- 
sion lecturer, whose task seems to be to per- 
suade a crowd of ignorant lads and lasses that 
they can be educated in serious and difficult 
subjects by listening to generalities about them 
moreor less eloquently or confidently expressed. 
We cannot but feel that such is the character 
of the book before us. It tells many things to 
the scholar that he knows, but in so loose and 
often inaccurate a fashion that he feels it to be 
compounded from the mere perusal of other 
books, and he is therefore disinclined to trust 
it upon the many things that he does not 
know. Let us give an example. The author 
tells us (p. 200) that the New Testament 
writers were by nature more Hebraic than 
Hellenic; that they had no care for style 
or vanity of authorship ; that even the Fourth 
Gospel, though feeling the infinite import 
of its subject, is not stylistically self-con- 
scious; that in the Epistles St, Paul writes 
as he would speak, without artifice or rhetoric; 
that he often thinks of himself, but never of his 
style. Here is a wonderful confusion of what 
is true and false. Is it indeed a characteristic 
of Hebraic writing to be unconscious of style ? 
And are such passages as the preface to St. 
Luke’s Gospel, or the songs of Mary or of 
Zachariah, indeed written without conscious 
attention to style? Let the author read Blass 
on the Gospels, and he will be somewhat 
astonished at his own propositions. How are 
we to trust his judgments about Paulinus and 
Prudentius, whom we do not know, when we 
cannot agree with him about the Gospels which 
we do? Whenwe consider the case of the ordi- 
nary reader who is not a scholar—and this of 
course is the public to which our author appeals 
—we feel that the want of quotations, the want 
of illustrations upon obscure subjects makes 
all his general considerations of little value. 
Take the case of the Christian Latin poets: 
which of us has their texts at hand, or can 
turn to the ‘Liber Cathemerinon’ or ‘ Peri- 
stephanon’ on his shelves? Theauthor seems 
to have felt this difficulty, for he gives a good 
many citations from this school of poetry, 
but far from enough to afford any proper 
corroboration of his judgments. His chapters 
on architecture and painting labour under the 
same defect. To any one who has studied 
Ravenna, or Mount Athos, or Constantinople 
in its artistic aspects what he says is of 
course intelligible, though not always satis- 
factory. To the ordinary reader his com- 
parisons of Byzantine and Gothic churches 
have hardly any meaning. He tells us (e.g., 
p. 311) that different Oriental influences 
affected Sicily, France, and the Rhine countries, 
and so produced a divergence of Romanesque 
styles in France, Germany, and England. ‘‘ Yet 
this divergence was still more due to the 
different characteristics of the several peoples,”’ 
&e. So far as this is not a truism, it requires 
long and careful explanation, and is probably 
borrowed from some book where reasons were 
given. As it stands it is useless to the reader. 

Quite different is the value of the book when 
the author is not giving us subjective judg- 
ments about art and literature, but reviewing 
historical facts. It will be new to many that 
the plan of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Lost’ seems to 
have been borrowed from Avitus, though we 
do not think with him that Prudentius’s ‘ Psy- 
chomachia’ was original ; it smacks too much of 
the battle of the gods in the ‘Iliad.’ But how- 
ever that may be, Mr. Taylor’s seventh chap- 
ter on ‘ Western Monasticism’ strikes us as 
excellent, though he seems not to know that 
the worship of Serapis in Egypt produced that 
sort of life centuries before Christianity. The 
characters of the great Christian leaders, how- 
ever— Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Basil, 
Benedict—are sketched with masterly skill, 
and the contrasts of Eastern and Western 








monkdom are admirably portrayed. We fee] 
that if the author had lived a little while at 
some Cistercian house, and then by way of 
contrast at one of the great houses—even the 
idiorythmic—at Mount Athos, he would haye 
thrown a personal element into his history 
which it still lacks. For nowadays we expeet 
historians to travel and see what they can; 
‘*Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
(aut libros) quam que oculis subjecta fideli- 
bus.’’ The life at Athos, especially in the 
smaller and poorer houses—Gregoriou, Panto- 
kratoros, &c.— is hardly changed in the 
smallest particular from the original rule of 
St. Basil. We repeat, however, in order to 
justify our criticisms of the work as a whole, 
that this chapter is excellent and instrue- 
tive reading, and that the volume, though 
sketchy and wanting in piéces justificatives, 
is a learned and well-balanced survey of a great 
subject which will stimulate in many readers 
further research. 


Tue Librairie Armand Colin publishes a 
revised edition of M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulien’s 
book on our colonies, Les Nowvelles Sociétés 
Anglo-Saxonnes. We found much fault with 
the original volume, and the preface to the 
present book makes things worse, M. 
Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s residence in Paris 
in an economic clique has intensified his 
prejudices, and he has become by far the 
narrowest member of his learned family, and 
one of whom we feel that he is debarred by 
some twist in his nature from ever rivalling 
the work produced by his father and his uncle, 
M. Paul and M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu. 
Our author thinks that the last five years have 
seen a decline in Australia and New Zealand, 
and thus illustrates the value of his attacks 
upon their legislative and administrative 
system. He considers that it is the fault of 
what he ealls ‘‘Socialism’’ that  immi- 
gration to Australia has declined more 
rapidly than has immigration to the 
United States, ignoring completely the 
vast distance, which renders passages so costly 
as to be prohibitive to the poor. He dis- 
regards or contradicts all the facts concerning 
New Zealand which show that country, in spite 
of her legislation—Radical and ‘‘ Socialistic,”’ 
if our author likes—so prosperous that the 
Conservative party has lately put up the 
shutters on its shop-front, and that all resist- 
ance to the current, which we believe to be 
on the whole a_ beneficial one, of New 
Zealand progress has ceased, Party govern- 
ment will no doubt reassert itself in New 
Zealand. There are many who are dissatisfied 
with the personality of Mr. Seddon, but the 
great facts of the Ballance-Reeves-Seddon 
policy are there, and will be accepted by all 
parties. M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu seems to 
be the slave of his prejudices, and wilfully to 
close his eyes to facts. In the new part of 
his book, which mainly concerns the South 
African war, he is ferociously anti-British, 
but has much to say for himself in his proof 
of the “lightness of heart with which England 
threw itself into this frightful adventure.’’ He 
easily proves his case as to hasty Jingoism 
having misled our Government in respect of 
the preparation necessary for such a war. 
But we think he goes far when he declares 
that the South African war is for us 
what the Dutch war was for Spain, what 
Mexico was to Napoleon III. He admits, 
indeed, that by force of numbers we shall 
sooner or later conquer resistance in the field, 
but he believes that the Boers will rapidly 
gain ground in numbers at the expense of the 
British population of South Africa, and that 
they will undoubtedly seize their time to expel 
us from at least that part of the African con- 
tinent. M. Leroy-Beaulieu makes a_ state- 
ment which we think has not been made before 
when, in discussing the connexion of the 
British Government with the Jameson raid, 
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eee 
he says that the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had large interests in mining in the 


Transvaal. We are inclined to believe that, 
supposing that before he held office Mr. Cham- 
berlain had such interests, he probably was 
free from them when Secretary of State, and 
we are certain that his enemies would not have 
failed to make at an earlier date the statement 
made in the present volume had it been true. 
M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu, discussing military 
questions, declares that 

‘‘the British army has shown itself inferior to the 
opinion—already a low opinion—generally enter. 
tained of it......It was the least apt of any of the 
European armies for the particular kind of war 
which it has had to make, not only because its 
military instruction is the least complete, but also 
because itis the army least fit for a hard life and 
the most encumbered with impedimenta.” 

He thinks that we might have had an honour- 
able peace, with complete satisfaction of our 
real demands, if after the completion of Lord 
Roberts’s successful campaign we had not been 
bound by Lord Salisbury’s speech as to uncon- 
ditional surrender and extinction of all traces 
of independence. 

THOSE who only know M. Zola by his ponder- 
ous novels or even by such a remarkable 
romance as ‘ La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret’ will 
hardly believe that he can be the author of 
his own short stories. Those which are now 
translated by Mr. E. A. Vizetelly and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chatto & Windus under the 
title The Honour of the Army, and other 
Stories, are of great merit, and will be mostly 
new to the English public and even to those 
among them who read a good deal in French. 
They are well translated, and are as readable 
in their present version as in the original. 
The story which gives its title to the volume 
is the famous one which led to much disturb- 
ance in France when it was asserted by M. 
Zola’s enemies that it told the story of his 
father’s life and dismissal from the army. 
There is a little fact, which contradicts the 
disgraceful insinuations to which we refer, 
which has, we believe, escaped notice in this 
country and even in Paris. There is an im- 
portant street in the ancient capital of Pro- 
vence—that most respectable city, the seat of 
the Court of Appeal from the French Consular 
Courts of the whole of the Levant, Aix—which 
was named after M. Zola’s father; and it 
seems hardly conceivable that if he was a 
fraudulent officer in early life the fact should 
not be known in such a city as Aix, a scandal- 
loving and cathedral town, dominated by an 
austere ‘‘magistrature.’’ The story ‘Nais 
Micoulin’ is one of the best short stories in 
the world, although its conclusion will be per- 
plexing to some readers. Its sceneis laid in Aix, 
anditisfullof local colour. Another admirable 
story, well known in France, is here translated 
under the title ‘The Spree at Coqueville.’ 

uvres Complétes de Paul Bourget.— 

mans: II. Mensonges, Physiologie de l’ Amour 
Moderne. (Paris, Plon.)—The new volume of 
the large, handsome, but rather bulky edition 
of M. Bourget’s works offers nothing new 
in the way of notes or prefaces, and it contains 
a few misprints, such as ‘‘ Ribeira’’ for Ribera 
(p. 143) and “et colére ’’ for en colére (p. 167), 
Which so scrupulous a writer should have 
avoided. The novel and the curious book of 
pseudo-scientific analysis are both studies in 
what their writer calls ‘‘l’homme moderne, un 
animal qui s’ennuie.’’ There is in them, 
along with much ability of an over-specialized 
kind, something of that ‘naif snobisme litté- 
taire ”’ to which he pleads guilty. If they do 
not, in his own words, suggest ‘‘ un écrivain, 
chrétien d’inspiration et de pensée,’”’ they 
have all the honesty of an analyst who in 
1887 and 1890 was feeling his way, very much 
under the guidance of Taine. 

Pror. Josep JAstRow’s important book on 
Fact and Fable in Psychology, which we 


now to be had in an English edition, published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 

English Seamen in the Sixteenth Century 
(Longmans) is a new impression of Froude’s 
lectures, which is very welcome. Enough has 
been said of the inaccuracy of Froude; it is 
now time for more general recognition of a 
master of style whose perfect ease and lucidity 
were unsurpassed in the past century. This 
edition is provided with some excellent illus- 
trations of Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh, and 
others. 

Tue ‘‘New Century Scott’’ (Nelson) now 
includes The Monastery and Ivanhoe. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN have added to their ex- 
cellent ‘‘ Library of English Classics ’’ Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus and Heroes and Hero-Worship. 

WE have on our table William Hunter, by 
R. H. Fox (H. K. Lewis),—IJdeals of Life and 
Citizenship, by C. E. Maurice (F. R. Hender- 
son),—The Story of Bruges, by E. Gilliat- 
Smith (Dent),—The Story of Books, by G. B. 
Rawlings (Newnes), —The Self- Educator in 
Botany, by R. S. Wishart (Hodder & Stough- 
ton),—Key to the Questions contained in West’s 
Elements of English Grammar and English 
Grammar for Beginners, by A. S. West (Cam- 
bridge, University Press),—Cane Basket 
Work, Second Series, by A. Firth (Gill),— 
Studies in Field Engineering, by Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. Shaw (Gale & Polden),—The Curious 
Career of Roderick Campbell, by J. N. Mcll- 
wraith (Constable),—Deacon Brodie; or, Behind 
the Mask, by Dick Donovan (Chatto & Windus), 
—The Making of Christopher Ferringham, by 
B. M. Dix (Maemillan),—The Afterglow of a 
Great Reign, by the Rev. A. F. Winnington 
Ingram, D.D. (Wells Gardner),—Thoughts in 
Past Years, by E.H. Bickersteth, D.D. (Low), 
—The Apostles’ Creed, by A. Harnack, edited 
by T. B. Saunders (Black),—The Bible for the 
Young: Genesis ; St. Matthew, by the Rev. J. 
Paterson Smyth, LL.D. (Low),—and Ten Good 
Friday Sermons preached in Chichester Cathe- 
dral, by J, H. Mee, Precentor (Mowbray). 
Among New Editions we have A History of the 
Congregational Charches in the United States, 
by W. Walker (New York, the Christian 
Literature Company),—Dwellers in the Hills, 
by M. D. Post (Putnam),—Songs and Lyrics, 
by C. W. Wynne (Grant Richards),—A Tewxt- 

Book of Coal- Mining, by H. W. Hughes 
(Griffin),—and The History of Rossall School, 
by J. F. Rowbotham (J. Heywood). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Revelations of Divine Love, recorded by Julian, Anchoress 
at Norwich, 1373, edited by Grace Warwick, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Victory that Overcometh, by H. A. D., er. 8vo, 3/6 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Charles II., by O. Airy, 4to, 160/ net. 
Dictionary of Architecture and Building, edited by R. 
Sturgis, Vol. 2, 4to, 25/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Hafiz of Shiraz (Shemseddin Mohammed), Poems of, done 
into English Verse by J. Payne, 3 vols. roy 8vo, 63, net. 
Mitchell (S. W.), Poems: Selections, 8vo, 5/ net. 
Bibliography. 
Oldest Type-Printed Book in Existence, 4to, sewed, 10/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Bain (J.), The Edwards in Scotland, a D. 1296-1377, 5/ 
Beavan (A. H.), Imperial London, roy. 8vo, 12/6 net. 
Buxton (S.), Mr. Gladstone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


8vo, 5/ net. 
Glasgow (H.), Sketches of Magdalen College, Oxford, 


imp. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Leather-Culley (Mrs. J. D.), On the War Path, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Leavenworth (C. S.), The Arrow War with China, cr. 8vo, 


3/6 net. 
Geography and Travel, 
Anderson (D. B.), Notes of a Rambler, cr. 8vo, 5/ 
Lucas (C. P.), A Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies: Vol. 5, Canada: Part 1, New France, 6/ 
Education. 
Mark (H. T.), Individuality and the Moral Aim in American 
Education, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Philology. 
Sophocles, Elektra, Introduction by M. A. Bayfield, 12mo, 2/6 


Hall (L.), The Evolution of Consciousness, 8vo, 3/ net. 

Morgan (A.), Advanced Physiography, cr. 8vo, 4/6 

Murray (D. A.), Atoms and Energies, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Slater (H. H.), Manual of the Birds of Iceland, cr. 8vo, 5/ net 

General Literature. 

Chesney (W.), John Topp, Pirate, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.), A Woman Alone, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Lloyd (W.), Bergen Worth, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Manse Gate, by Tubal Cain, cr. 8vo, 6/ » 

Pidgin (C. F.), Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s Corner 
Folks, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Randall (F. H.), Your Mesmeric Forces and how to Develop 
Them, cr, 8vo, 2/6 net, 

Robinson (C. M.), The Improvement in Towns and Cities, 
cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Savage (R. H.), The King’s Secret, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Sergeant (A.), A Great Lady, cr. 8vo, 6/; My Lady’s Dia- 
monds, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Tweedale (V.), Her Grace’s Secret, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

White (P.), The Grip of the Bookmaker, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 

Dieckmann (A.), Die christliche Lebre v. der Gnade, 8m. 

Harnack (A.), Diodor v. Tarsus, 8m. 

Photii Orationes et Homiliz, 2 vols. 20m. 

Steuernagel (C.), Die Hinwanderung der israelitischen 
Stiimme in Kanaan, 3m. 60; Die Entstehung des 
deuteronomischen Gesetzes, 4m. 

Philosophy. 

Foucault (M.), La Psychophysique, 7fr. 50. 

Geley (Dr.), Les Preuves du Transformisme, 6fr. 

Nietzsche (F.), Werke, Section 2, Vols. 11 and 12, 18m, 

History and Biography. 

Annuaire des Colonies Frangaises, 7fr. 4 

Darcy (H.), La Défense de la Légation de France & Pékin 
3fr. 50. 

Philology. 

Dalman (G. H.), Paliistinischer Diwan, 9m. 

Delbriick (B.), Grundfragen der Sprachforschung, 4m, 

Geiger (L.), Goethe-Jahrbuch, Vol. 22, 10m. 

Wellmann (M.), Die Fragmente der sikelischen Aerzte 
Akron, Philistion u. des Diokles v. Karystos, 10m. 

Science. 

Thudichum (J. L. W.), Die chemische Konstitution des 

Gehirns des Menschen u. der Tiere, 10m, 
General Literature. 

Anet (C.), Petite Ville, 3fr. 50. 

Lockroy (E.), Du Weser & la Vistule, 3fr. 50. 

Verne (J.), Le Village Aérien, 3fr. 








THE oé\tvoy OF THE GREEKS. 
July 13th, 1901. 

Ir is most interesting to learn that a speci- 
men of what Prof. Sciascia believes to be the 
true plant which gave its name to Sicilian 
Selinus has been placed in the gardens of 
Lineoln’s Inn Fields by Mr. Samuel Butler. 
Nevertheless, nothing that Mr. Butler has 
written in the Atheneum of this day justi- 
fies his objection to Liddell and Scott’s defini- 
tion of the wéAcvov of the Greeks as a “‘ kind of 
parsley.’’ I have had to consider such ques- 
tions with some responsibility for fifty years 
past, not from the point of view of a classical 
scholar, but as a student of the history of 
trade products, and in my humble opinion the 
definition given by Liddell and Scott is 
sound and judicious; and every one reviewing 
the facts bearing on the question will, I 
believe, come to the same conclusion. 

The name Selinus is borne by (1) a river in 
Achaia; (2) a town in Cilicia, also called 
Selinuntius and Trajanopolis, now Selenti; 
(3) a river in Elis; (4) a village in Laconia ; 
(5) a river near Pergamum; and (6) the 
Sicilian river and town of which Mr. 
Samuel Butler has written; and in the 
ease of each of these places the name is 
said to have been derived from the marked 
presence of one or other of the two plants 
which the Greeks generically called céAcvov 
(a word which reappears in both our words 
“celery’’ and ‘‘ parsley’’), and the Romans 
apium. The etymology of céAvov is un- 
determined, but is possibly cognate with 
‘saline,’ for the Latin apium is cognate 
with the Celtic apon (cf. Apulia, Mess- 
apia, Ge-apia), avon (Avon), ‘‘ water,’’ and 
refers to the habitation of both these plants 
by the sea, either on the muddy banks of the 
rivers entering it, or on rocks along the shore. 
The French name ache given to both plants— 
which appears in “‘ smallage,’’ the English name 
of one of them—is the Celtic for a stream (cf, 
Achelous and ‘‘ woeful’’ Acheron); and the 
English names, merch, march, and marsh 
parsley,as synonyms of smallage, are obviously 
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High German mari, although they are some- 
times derived from Armorica, as if meaning the 
Brittany parsley. Even so they still refer to 
the maritime location of the plant, Armorica 
being the Celtic pare-mor, ‘‘ by the sea,’’ or 
ar-mor, ‘‘on the sea.’’ 

Leaving out of consideration the irrocéAwvov 
or horse parsley of Theophrastusand Dioscorides, 
and hipposelinum of Pliny, the Smyrnium 
olusatrum of botanists, our alexanders (here 
a corruption of olusatrum), and the épeowéAcvov 
or mountain parsley of Theophrastus and 
Dioscorides, and oreoselinum of Pliny, and 
confining our attention to the umbelliferous 
plants which the Romans distinguished by the 
term apium, we find that Homer, Iliad ii. 776, 
describes the horses of Achilles as feeding on 
lotus (here Melilotus sp.) and éAeoOperrtdv 
oéXuwor, ‘‘lake-fed parsley’’; that Theop. vii. 6 
and Dios. iii. 75 (1) describe a €\ecoaéAcvor, the 
helioselinum of Pliny xix. 8 (37) and xx. 11 
(46), literally marsh parsley ; that Theocritus 
qualifies oéAwoy as (Idyll iii, 21) fragrant, 
(Idyll vii. 68) flexible, and (Idyll xiii. 42) 
luxuriant ; and that Dios. iii, 67 describes 
a oéAwov kyratov, literally garden selinum, 
and (iii. 70) a wzerpoaéArvov, the petro- 
selinon of Pliny xx. 12 (47), i.e., rock selinum. 
It is obvious that the helioselinum of these 
writers is the Apium graveolens of botanists, 
our smallage (so called in contradistinction 
to the ‘‘ great ache’’ or alexanders above), 
from which by cultivation we produce celery, 
and that their petroselinum is the A pium petro- 
selinum of Linnzeus (Petroselinum sativum of 
Hoffman), our parsley; but it is difficult to 
identify the rest. Parsley is cultivated for its 
root in Germany, and the ‘garden céAwov’’ 
of Dioscorides and the Apium sativum of 
Pliny xix. 8 (37) may be either celery or 
parsley. The difficulty as to celery is that 
there is no indubitable reference by classical 
writers to its use as a salad, and all through 
the Middle Ages it seems to have disappeared 
from the gardens of Europe. Pierre Belon, 
1546-50, unequivocally notes it at Constan- 
tinople under the names of ache and “‘ selino,’’ 
but it continued to be practically unknown in 
Western Europe until the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Antoine Clot mentions that 
its cultivation in Egypt was found by him, 
1822-49, confined to the garden of Mahomet 
Ali. The céAcvov of Homer may be wild 
celery or parsley; that of Theocritus and 
the Nemean victors was almost certainly 
parsley. The Apium amarum of Virgil’s 
‘Bucolics,’ vi. 68, and the Apium viride of 
his ‘ Georgics,’ iv. 121, must be parsley. Linus 
could not have been crowned with celery, and 
parsley makes a deep green bank. Of course 
the probabilities are that Apium graveolens 
gave its name to the places called Selinus, 
put the coins of Sicilian Selinus throw little 
light on the point. I have two before me, and 
but that the leaves represented on them are, I 
know, intended for some o¢Acvov, I should not 
beable toidentify them. One is asilverdidrachm 
anterior to B.c. 480, and the leaf on the obverse 
resembles that of a fan-palm; the other isa 
silver tetradrachm posterior to B.c. 480, and 
the leaf on the obverse might be taken for that 
of Ranunculus sceleratus, the ‘‘ herba sardoa”’ 
of Virgil’s ‘ Bucolics,’ vii. 41, also called Apium 
risus from causing the “‘risus Sardonicus,’’ 
and ache sauvage. But it also resembles the 
leaf of a fan-palm; and it is an interesting 
coincidence that Selinus, famous for its parsley, 
Was yet more famous forits palms. ‘ Palmosa 
Selinus ’’ is the epithet applied to the place 
by Virgil, ‘ Mneid,’ iii. 705; and Silius Italicus 
has the line, ‘ Punica,’ xiv. 200:— 

Audax Hybla favis, palmisque arbusta* Selinus. 
On the other hand, there is no mistaking the 
umbelliferous character of the plant Thapsus 
silphium, yielding ciAdguov (d7ds pn Sixds, i.e. 
asafoetida), on the coins of Cyrenaica. But I 





* Reading doubtful. 


do not press this point. I am satisfied that the 
plant which gave its name to Selinus was 
our marsh parsley or water parsley, called 
also ach, smallage, and wild celery—the 
Apium graveolens of botanists; and I only 
wish to insist that it could not have been celery, 
and was possibly not parsley ; and that there- 
fore Liddell and Scott are absolutely accu- 
rate and particularly happy in defining the 
céAwvov of the Greeks as ‘‘ a kind of parsley.’’ 
Were I made responsible for a definition of 
the word, and thought only of my own skin, 
I would put it this way: ‘‘ DéAwov, a kind of 
apium,’’ with a cross-reference to ‘‘ Apium, a 
kind of wéAcvov.”’ GEORGE Brrpwoop. 


Westminster School, July 16th, 1901. 

THE identity of the plant which gave a name 
to Selinus cannot be so easily settled as Mr. 
Samuel Butler supposes. Last April I was 
at Selinus with my friend Mr. Antony Gepp, 
F.L.S., and his brother, both capable botanists, 
and we took some trouble to arrive at a con- 
clusion. In the first place, the figures on the 
coins are not always the same, and it is hard 
to say which are realistic and which are con- 
ventional. Mr. Butler says that the plant 
pointed out by the guides ‘“‘bears no re- 
semblance to the aéAvvov which the people of 
Selinus put upon their coins.’’ I do not know 
what plant the guides have chosen, but at 
Selinus there grows in abundance an umbel- 
liferous plant which is certainly not Apium 
graveolens, and which is very like the plant 
figured on some coins. The identification of 
umbelliferous plants in a young state is 
notoriously difficult, but Mr. Gepp tells me that 
our plant appears to be Seseli tortwosum, and 
that according to Lojacono Pojero’s ‘Flora 
Sicula’ (Palermo, 1891) one of the habitats of 
the maritime variety of the plant is Selinus. 
Mr. Gepp gathered the plant because he was 
struck by its likeness to the leaflet on one of 
the coins in the Palermo Museum, and my own 
specimens fully bear out this likeness. 

It would have been more satisfactory if Mr. 
Butler had given the name of the plant whose 
resemblance to the plant of the coins he denies. 
We know that the ancients (for good reasons 
I except Virgil) were not good botanists, but 
Apium graveolens is a plant of so wide distribu- 
tion that it is perhaps not likely to have given 
its name to a single town. That it is the apium 
of Virgil I have little doubt. Whether the 
oéAcvov of the games and the o¢Acvov of the 
town were the same plant may well be doubted. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 








GODWIN’S SPELLING. 

46, Marlborough Hill, St. John’s Wood, July 13th, 1901. 

I recret to find that I have overlooked a 
question raised in the Athenceum of May 25th, 
in a courteous notice of the concluding 
volumes of ‘‘ the Complete’’ Keats, published 
by Messrs. Gowans & Gray, of Glasgow. The 
question relates to the spelling of the words 
‘*Cromwel ’’ and ‘“‘ indispensible’’ in the 
extract from Godwin’s ‘ Mandeville’ given in 
a foot-note at p. 88 of vol. v. It is the fact 
that both words are so spelt by Godwin in his 
own edition of 1817—consistently, and not 
casually. As regards the Lord Protector’s 
name, he was unrepentant in 1828, still spell- 
ing it with but one 1 throughout his 
‘History of the Commonwealth’ published that 
year. H. Buxton ForMmAn. 








A FORGOTTEN PRIMER AND ITS AUTHOR. 
‘Coswess To CaAtcH FLIks’ is the title of 
one of those almost forgotten books for children 
which it is sometimes good to handle and 
examine, if on’y for the sake of learning how 
small the distance we have travelled in the 
principles of the art of teaching children 
to read during the past hundred and fifty 





years. I say advisedly ‘‘the principles.’ 


We have worked out a few details of method 
which somewhat ease the way of the little 
learner and save the teacher time and 
trouble, but we have not discovered a royal 
road to learning to read to-day any more 
than had our forefathers when later on they 
constructed ‘ Reading made Easy’ or ‘ Latin 
without Tears.’ 

‘ Cobwebs to Catch Flies’ is further described 
in the title as 

“Dialogues and short sentences adapted for 
children from the age of three to eight years, 
Part I., easy lessons in words of three, four, five and 
six letters for children from three to five years of 
age, and Part II., stories for children from five to 
eight years of age.” 

It is interesting and instructive to compare 
this—which is, I believe, the first book of its 
kind in which stories and not mere sentences 
were attempted in a progressive first reading- 
book for children —with the primers and 
reading-books of to-day. From the point of 
view of awakening and maintaining the interest 
of the child, our modern compilers may learn 
something from the little book which lies 
before me. Of course, sometimes the old- 
fashioned and now happily exploded idea which 
led to the hard-and-fast choice of words for 
their length rather than for their familiarity 
to the children at that early stage, leads to 
some awkwardness, which we have got over 
to some extent by our present more elastic 
methods. But the story interest from the very 
beginning of this famous little book is very 
strong, and more adapted to hold the child’s 
attention than those in many of the modern 
primers with which I am acquainted. 

‘Cobwebs to Catch Flies’ was a very famous 
book. For more than fifty years it continued 
to be the most popular first reading-book for 
the very little ones in England and America, 
and has certainly had a longer life than any 
other book of its kind. And there is no reason, 
in my judgment, that its life should not still 
continue, for the existing book is lacking only 
in modern embellishment, and needs only slight 
revisions to admit of its taking rank with the 
more attractively produced books of the pre- 
sent day. The old-fashioned dialogue form is 
objected to by many moderns, but I am not 
sure whether, at a certain stage when children 
are learning to read, it may not have some 
advantages. The choice of the various sub- 
jects introduced into the stories as the book 
progresses indicates a very intimate knowledge 
of young children’s first interests and the 
objects which earliest attract them, and the 
author could not have been more scientifically 
correct in the arrangement of her subject if 
she had been able to avail herself of all the 
results of child study which these latter days 
have brought forth. Beginning with familiar 
animals, the author goes on to deal with toys, 
clothes, other children, and what we now call 
‘nature study,’’ but put into much more 
simple, attractive, and natural form than it 
is in those modern books in which the brook 
is depicted as saying good morning to the 
willow, or the crocus as waving its hands to 
the March wind, a species of imagery which is 
secretly laughed to scorn by many a child who 
is too reticent to give expression to his thought. 

‘Cobwebs to Catch Flies’ was almost as 
often reprinted in America as it was in Eng- 
land, and as there are still living many people 
all over both countries who have an affection 
for this little book, it may be interesting to 
say a few words about the author and her 
method of work, for most of which I am in- 
debted to some interesting letters written to 
me ten years ago by her great-niece, Mrs. 
John E, Frere, who married Capt. Frere, R.N., 
the brother of Sir Bartle Frere. 

“Lady Fenn (née Ellenor Frere), born 1744, was 
the only sister of John Frere, Esq., M.P.,of Roydon 
Hall, Diss, who was well known in his generation 
as the competitor who ran Paley very hard in the 
struggle for the Senior Wranglership at Cambridge 





(1763), and algo as the father of seven sons, the eldest 
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of whom was John Hookham Frere, and all more 
or less distinguished for talent, refined manners, 

rsonal appearance, and especially for orthodox 
Belief and correct moral conduct in an age when 
infidelity was rampant and was bearing its evil 
fruits of corruption in society. Lady Fenn waz the 
wife of Sir John Fenn; the collector and editor of 
the ‘Pastou Letters’ They had no children, and 
she was devoted to her brother’s large family at 
Roydon, and all the heroes and heroines of her 
little histories bear their names. I have heard the 
old gardener at Roydon say that he used to see her 
sitting on the sunny lawn in front of the Hall at 
five o'clock on the summer mornings, writing ber 
little books with her portfolio on her knee. At first 
she printed her stories, that the little ones might 
read them for themselves, and she also bound them 
neatly in coloured paper. But her publisher, Mr. 
Newbery, must soon have relieved her of that 
trouble.” 

‘‘She was,’’ says her brother, John Hookham 
Frere, 
“an authoress of some repute in her own day and 
her own line. There are many who can recollect 
receiving their first reading lessons in her books for 
children which, under the names of Mrs. Lovechild 
and Mrs. Teachwell, she wrote for her brother’s 
children and grandchildren, and afterwards pub- 
lished. She shares with Mrs, Trimmer and Mrs. 
Barbauld the credit of founding that school of 
fiction for children in which Miss Edgeworth after- 
wards reigned supreme.”—‘ Works of John Hook- 
ham Frere,’ vol. i. p. 11. 

She also, says Mrs. Frere, 
“produced an invention for combining instruction 
with a game, 7.¢., a ‘grammar box’ which was to 
teach about the different parts of speech by means 
of small squares of card, the nouns having a cut at 
the back, instead of the names of ‘adverb,’ 
‘article,’ &c., which were attached to the other 
words on the cards, which were dealt out and played 
with by rule. She also published a set of cards 
containing maxims intended, like the game Mr, 
Newbery mentions, ‘ to instil into their young minds 
the Principles of Virtue and the knowledge of 
mankind,’ This game was of the nature of a 
conjuring trick ; there were twelve cards with six 
maxims on each, six printed in black, and six printed 
in red, and the sentences were so arranged that the 
initials of them on the black cards spelt A TRICK. 
A black and red card was dealt round to each child, 
excepi the President (who alone knew the key) and 
who had only the red card, and they were directed 
to choose a maxim privately from the red card, and 
tell him the number of the line on the black card of 
the same maxim ; if the number was 1, the President 
would know the maxim chosen was that beginning 
with A on his red card, if No. 2, that beginning with 
T, and so on, which he read aloud accordingly.” 

CHAs. WELSH. 








THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, July 10th, 1901. 

I HAVE read Mr. Lang’s suggestive note upon 
the case of Eustache Dauger. Whatever the 
mystery attaching to this prisoner of Saint- 
Mars, it is very difficult to believe it the 
mystery of the Iron Mask. 

If, as appears to have been the case, Dauger 
was assigned as valet to Fouquet, how are we 
to pose him as the possessor of some important 
secret of State? Kor there was nothing to 
prevent him from sharing this secret with 
Fouquet, and nothing—save the word of honour 
of a man who had been very hardly used by 
the king—to prevent Fouquet from passing it 
on to the members of his family who were with 
him in Pignerol at his death, and to the per- 
sons of the town whom he was allowed to 
receive as visitors. 

But this is not of the highest importance. 
What seems important in a high degree is that 
there is no getting Eustache Dauger through 
the test of the two chief documents which the 
history of the affair of the Mask contains. I 
mean, of course, the journal of Du Junea and 
the burial register of St. Paul’s. The case of 
Dauger will in no way fit in with these. Will 
the case of any claimant to the mask, save that 
of Mattioli? TicHEe Hopkins, 








PROF. JOHN FISKE. 
HArvArD University has lost a worthy and 
very useful son in the person of John Fiske. 
He was born at Hartford, Connecticut, on 


March 30th, 1842, graduating at Harvard in 
1863. The name by which he is now known is 
not that which he originally bore, which was 
Edmund Fiske Green. He made the change 
when his widowed mother became the wife of 
Mr. Stoughton. He was called to the Suffolk 
Bar, after studying law, but never practised. 

In early life he was greatly impressed by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings, in common 
with his countryman Prof. Youmans, who 
largely contributed to make Mr. Spencer 
popular in America. The theories of Darwin 
had a like fascination for him, and in his 
earliest writings he applied the doctrine of 
evolution to historical problems. When he 
first visited this country, to make the acquaint- 
ance of the writers whom he admired, he was 
invited to deliver a course of lectures on Ame- 
rican history in University College, and a very 
distinguished audience listened to him. Though 
very fluent, he was not an attractive speaker, 
the substance of his lectures being far better 
than his delivery. 

He wrote many books, the best of them 
relating to the history of his own country. 
They were all notable for careful research and 
an anxious endeavour after truth. He was 
not one of the Americans who are styled 
‘*good’’ because they disparage every country 
but their own. A remarkable work was the 
‘Discovery of America,’ which we deservedly 
praised in No. 3379 of the Atheneum, while 
indicating the weaknessof his writing in general, 
which consisted in his using rather vulgar phrases 
and words with a view to effect. An instance 
we then gave may be repeated now: ‘‘ The 
arithmetic of Las Casas is, however, no worse 
than that of all the Spanish historians of that 
age. With every one of them the nine digits 
seem to have gone on a glorious spree.’”’ A 
later work had as much merit and fewer 
defects. This was ‘The Dutch and Quaker 
Colonies in America,’ which was published in 
1900. Of this one, as of nearly all his 
writings, we could justly say that he had the 
signal merit of making his story readable. 
He wrote an excellent biography of Prof. 
Youmans ; indeed, few books of the kind from 
an American pen deserve so high arank in the 
class of literature to which it belongs. 

Mr. Fiske was a hard worker; he was an 
excellent linguist, and very well read. He 
married Miss Abbey M. Brooks on September 
6th, 1864; and he died at Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts, on the 4th of this month. He had 
many friends in Europe and America, who lose 
in him a man of rare ability who was an honour 
to his country and to literature. 








BYRON AND PETRARCH. 


In a rare edition of Ugo Foscolo’s ‘ Essays 
on Petrarch’ (J, ‘An Essay on the Love 
of Petrarch’; 2, ‘ An Essay on the Poetry of 
Petrarch’; 3, ‘ An Essay on the Character of 
Petrarch’; 4, ‘A Parallel between Dante and 
Petrarch’) thirty-four verses of Petrarch’s 
Latin poem ‘ Africa’ (book vi., ‘The Death 
of Mago’) are inserted in Appendix I. as 
‘*referring to the ‘Essay on the Poetry of 
Petrarch,’ sect. xv.’’ 

The following English poetical translation 
of them faces the original, and is signed 
‘Lord Byron.’’ This translation by Byron is 
not to be found in any of the editions of his 
complete poetical works; indeed, it is not 
quoted in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy’ among any of the poet’s previous 
publications. Still, considering that the 
edition of Foscolo’s ‘Essays’ in which it is 
printed was published in London by John 
Murray in 1823, I thought it worth while to 
investigate its genuineness. I give here what 
I have been able to trace on the subject. 
Can any of the readers of the Atheneum 


FroM THE Arrica.— Book VI. 
The Death of Mago. 
The Carthaginian rose—and when he found 
The increasing anguish of his mortal wound 
All hope forbid—with difficult, slow breath 
He thus address’d the coming hour of death— 
** Farewell to all my longings after fame ! 
Cursed love of power, are such thine end and aim ? 
Ob, blind to all that might have made thy bliss, 
And must ambition’s frenzy come to this ? 
From height to height aspiring still to rise, 
Man stands rejoicing on the precipice, 
Nor sees the innumerable storms that wait 
To level all the projects of the great. 
Oh, trembling pinnacle of power on earth ! 
Deceitful hopes ! and glory blazon’d forth 
With false, fictitious blandishments ! Oh, life 
Of doubt and danger, and perpetual strife 
With death! And, thou! worse than this night of woe 
That comest to all, but ah ! when none can know, 
Hour singled from all years! why must man bear 
A lot so sad? The tribes of earth and air 
No thoughts of future ill in life molest, 
And when they die, sleep on, and take their rest ; 
But man in restless dreams spends all his years, 
And shortens life with death’s encroaching fears. 
Uh, thou, whose cold band tears the veil from error, 
Whose hollow eye is our delusion’s mirror ! 
Death, life’s chief blessing ! At this hour of fate, 
Wretch that Iam! I see my faults too late. 
Perils ill-sought, and crimes ill-worth the price, 
Pass on in dire review before my eyes ; 
Yet, thing of dust, and on the verge of night, 
Man dares to climb the stars, and on the height 
Of heaven his owlet vision dares to bend 
From that low earth, where all his hopes descend, 
What then avails me in this trying hour, 
Or thee, my Italy, this arm of power ? 
Why did I bid the torch of ravage flame ? 
Ah! why as with a trumpet’s tongue proclaim 
The rights of man? confounding wrong and right, 
And plunging nations in a deeper night ? 
Why did I raise of marble to the skies 
A gorgeous palace? Vain and empty prize! 
When with it lost my air-built dreams must lie 
Gulphed in the Ocean of eternity. 
My dearest brother, ah ! remember me, 
And let my fate avert the like from thee.” 
He said, and now, its mortal bondage riven, 
His spirit fled, and from its higher heaven 
Of space looked down where Rome and Carthage lay, 
Thrice blest in having died before the day 
Whose wing of havoc swept his race away, 
And had not saved by. valour vainly shewn 
His country’s woes, his brother’s, and his own. 
Lord Byron. 


In his ‘Hours of Idleness’ Byron has other 
translations from the Latin, and the fact of 
his admiration of Petrarch appears from dif- 
ferent allusions to him in his poemsand books. 
He had taken some interest in Petrarch even 
before reaching Italy, as appears from some 
autograph words of his written on two volumes 
formerly his property and now kept in the 
British Museum (C. 28f.). The first of them, 
‘*Pétrarque h Vaucluse et histoire de cette 
fontaine par un ancien habitué de Vaucluse, 
A Paris, de l'imprimerie de Gillé fils, An XI. 
(1803), 8vo,’’ bears on the frontispiece Byron’s 
autograph words, ‘‘Byron — Diodati near 
Geneva, July 20, 1816,’’ and on the white leaf 
before it, also in the poet’s hand, the following 
note :— 

“It was in the year 1351 that Petrarch visited 
France for the first time. He staid there two 
years — dividing his time between his favourite 
solitude Vaucluse and the City of Avignon. During 
this period, on the6th of December, 1352, Clement VI. 
died, and the Cardinal Albani was elected as his 
successor under the name of Innocent VI. he 
new Pope regarded Petrarch with by no means 
a favourable eye, and strongly suspected him of 
‘dealing with the devil,’ so that the poet, disgusted 
with his ignorance and bigotry, returned to Italy in 
May, 1353, without having paid his respects to His 
Holiness. On his arrival at Milan, he was received 
with such distinguished honour and courtesy by the 
Visconti family, that he was induced to take up 
his residence there, and he spent the greater part 
of the following ten years at a villa about three 
miles from Milan.” 

The second volume, ‘‘ Retour de la Fontaine 
de Vaucluse. Contenant l’histoire de cette 
source et tout ce qui est digne d’observation 
dans cette contrée. A Avignon. Chez la 
veuve Guichard, imprimeur libraire, 1805, 8vo,’” 
bears on the frontispiece Byron’s autograph 
words, ‘‘ Byron—Diodati near Geneva, July, 
1816,’’ and on the first white leaf at the back 
of the cover the manuscript words, “‘ présenté 
hn son Altesse Impériale Monseigneur le prince 
Louis, par l’auteur, L’Abbé Arnavon, ancien 
prieur de Vaucluse, Chanoine titulaire de 
l’Eglise de Paris, 10 Sbre, 1805,’’ and under 
them in Byron’s own hand the words, ‘‘ And 





throw any more light upon it? It would be 





interesting. 


given tome by Mr. de Bonstetten of Geneva— 
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the friend and Correspondent of Gray. Dio- 
dati, July, 1816. Byron.’’ Even for his ‘ Marino 
Faliero’ Byron had a copy taken from Petrarch’s 
letter ‘‘with reference to the Conspiracy 
of the Doge Marino Faliero, containing the 
poet’s opinion of the matter,’’ as he him- 
self states in his diary, February 11th, 
1821. Foscolo was a great admirer of 
Byron’s and a friend of Mr. John Murray’s, 
and had been resident in London, befriended 
by many of the great families, since 1816.* 

Owing to Mr. John Murray’s great kindness, 
I have been allowed to look through some 
unpublished letters addressed to his grand- 
father, Mr. John Murray, by Ugo Foscolo, 
between 1817 and 1823. In one of them, 
bearing no date, but certainly written in 1822, 
when the new edition of the ‘ Essays on 
Petrarch’ had already been decided upon, 
Foscolo writes :— 

My DEAR Frienp,—I thank you heartily for the 
translation of the Latin verses, so much the more 
as they will admirably complete the criticism on 
Petrarch’s Latin poetry, which constitutes the 
addition intended for the new edition. But may I 
ascribe the translation to Lord Byron? 

With regard to the edition, whether large or 
small, &c., 

Tu Duca, tu Signore e tu Maestro, 
that is to say, you will dispose of it just as you 
please, and I shall be settentty contented with your 
disposition. 

In his letter to Mr. John Murray, dated 
from Pisa, January 22nd, 1822, Byron had 
written :— 

**In a post or two I shall send you a version of 
the extract of Petrarch as you wished: but you 
must not expect it to be good; I have not the turn 
for those things.” 

Now, strange to say, if Capt. Medwin could 
be trusted, he (Capt. Medwin) would be the 
author of this translation! I quote his own 
words from pp. 95-7 of his ‘Journal of the 
Conversations of Lord Byron, noted during a 
Residence with his Lordship at Pisa in the 

fears 1821 and 1822’ (London, Henry Col- 
burn, 1824) :— 

“He [Byron] was smarting under the ill reception 
his ‘Marino Faliero’ had met with. Some days 
after I revived the subject of the drama, and led 
him into speaking of his own plays. ‘I have 
just got a letter,’ said he, ‘from Murray. 
What do you think he has enclosed me? 
A long dull extract from that long dull Latin 
epic of Petrarch’s, ‘‘ Africa,” which he has the 
modesty to ask me to translate for Ugo Foscolo, 
who is writing some memoirs of Petrarch, and has 

ot Moore, Lady Dacre, &c., to contribute to. 

What am [ do with the death of Mago? I wish 
to God, Medwin, you would take it home with you 
and translate it, and I will send it to Murray. We 
will say nothing about its being yours or mine, and 
it will be curious to hear Foscolo’s opinion upon it. 
Depend upon _ it will not be an walewetnsble one.’ 
In the course of the day I turned it into couplets 
(and lame enough they were), which he forwarded 
by the next courier to England. Almost by return 
ot post arrived a furiously complimentary epistle 
in acknowledgment, meen | made us laugh very 
heartily. ‘There are three good lines,’ said Lord 
Byron, ‘in Mago’s speech, which may be thus 
translated :— 

Yet, thing of dust, 
Man strives to climb the earth in his ambition, 
Till death, the monitor that flatters not, 
Points to the grave where all his hopes are laid, 
Ugo Foscolo afterwards took them for his motto. 
* What do you think of Ada?’ said he...... At length 
he said, * This is Ada’s birthday....... és 


But is Capt. Medwin trustworthy ? I always 
heard he was not. This conversation with 
Lord Byron on the subject of the “long dull 
epic ’’ he alleges to have taken place some days 
after the day on which the poet was smarting 
under the ill reception of his ‘ Marino Faliero.’ 
We know that ‘Marino Faliero’ was repre- 
sented at Drury Lane on April 25th, 1821. 
And he adds: ‘‘ This day was Ada’s birthday.”’ 





* In the first edition of Foscolo’s ‘ Essays’ (which “‘ consists 
of sixteen copies,” is dedicated ‘‘to Charles Russell, Esq.,” 
and was printed in London for the author by Samuel & 
Richard Bentley, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 1821) the 
— of Petrarch are quoted without any English transla- 





Byron writes to his friend Thomas Moore on 
January 5th, 1816: ‘‘ The little girl was born 
on the 10th of December last, her name is 
Augusta Ada,”’ 

“In the course of the day,’’ says Medwin, 
‘‘T turned the dull extract into couplets,’’ which 
Byron forwarded ‘‘ by the next courier to Eng- 
land.’’ We know that on January 22nd, 1822, 
Byron had not yet sent the version to Mr, 
John Murray. And how could Ugo Foscolo 
have taken for his motto Byron’s verses, if 
he had only received and printed Medwin’s 
translation of the Death of Mago? Foscolo, 
who in 1822 was in his forty-fifth year, and 
died five years later, had a motto which he 
never afterwards changed, ‘‘ Accingar zona 
Fortitudinis.”’ 

Beside Foscolo’s, I have found one other 
statement only of the translation being Byron’s, 
in Mr. Henry Reeve’s ‘ Petrarch’ (Blackwood, 
1878). Referring (pp. 75-6) to the poet’s 
‘ Africa,’ he says :— 

‘* Walter Savage Landor, who was no mean judge 
of Latin poetry, whether classical or medieval, 
affirmed that no living man had ever had the 
oe to master above five hundred lines of 
-etrarch’s ‘ Africa,’ and that he himself stopped at 

that limit...... There is, however, one passage in the 
sixth book which has been rescued from oblivion by 
the hand of a still greater poet, and the reader will 
not regret to read the Death of Mago, the Car- 
thaginian hero of Petrarch’s poem, in the language 
of Lord Byron.” 
But can Mr. Reeve be taken as a personal 
authority on the subject? Whoever will com- 
pare his book on Petrarch with Foscolo’s 
‘Essays’ may see whence his inspiration 
comes. By way of parenthesis I may add 
that Mr. Reeve does not even seem to have 
read * Africa,’ or he would have known that 
the hero of Petrarch’s poem is Scipio, and 
not Mago; and as to Landor’s and Mr. 
Reeve’s own affirmation that ‘‘no living man 
had ever had the patience to master above 
five hundred lines of Petrarch’s ‘ Africa,’’’ it 
may be worth mentioning that the patience 
necessary to translate into Italian verse the 
first three books of the poem—that is to say, 
more than 2,500 verses—had been shown 
already in the sixteenth century by M. Fabio 
Marretti, Gentilhuomo Sanese (Venezia, ap- 
presso Domenico Farri, 1570), and that even 
an Italian lady of the eighteenth century, 
Egle Euganea (Francesca Roberti Franco), has 
translated into her language the whole of the 
first book of the ‘ Africa’ (865 verses), and 
published it in Padova, 1776, per li Fratelli 
Conzatti.* 

Some review of Foscolo’s ‘ Essays’ in some 
contemporary paper or magazine might give 
a notice of this translation from the ‘ Africa.’ 
Does any “gentle reader’’ know where to 
find it ? EvGeniA Levi. 








SALE. 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HoncE sold 
on the Ist inst. and three following days some 
books and MSS., including the library of the 
late Mr. Alexander Bain. The most important 
prices were: Keats’s Endymion, first edition, 
1818, 281. 10s. Blackmore’s Lorna Doone, 
first edition, 1869, 311. 10s. Shelley’s Prome- 
theus Unbound, first edition, some leaves not cut 
open, 1820, 431. 10s. Boccaccio’s Philocopo, 
englished by H. Gilbert, 1587,271. FitzGerald’s 
The Mighty Magician, from Calderon, presenta- 
tion copy, 1853, 321. Marguerite de Valois, 
Heptameron, Berne, 1780-1, 301. Byron’s Waltz, 
first edition, 1813, 711. Biblia Polyglotta (Com- 
plutensian Polyglott), 1514-17, 991. Nelson’s 
MS. Log-Books, 1793-1804, 22 vols., 1311. 16s. 


* Other translations from the ‘ Africa’ have been published 
since Landor’s affirmation, two of them before Mr. 
Reeve’s book: an Italian one by Gio. Batta Gando, Oneglia, 
1874; an Italian one on the revised text of the poem by 
Dottor Agostino Palesa, Padova, 1874. A French translation 
is by M. Victor Develay, Paris, 1883. Curiously enough, M. 
Victor Develay seems to ignore Dr. Palesa’s translation, 
and boasts of hie own as being the only one made from the 
revised text. 








Montaigne, by Florio, 1603, 481. Shelley's 
The Cenci, first edition, uncut, 1819, 34), 
Treadway Nash’s Own Collections for the 
History of Worcestershire, 701. Watteay 
Engravings (213), 671. Thackeray’s Round 
about the Christmas Tree, original MS, 
6 leaves, 751. Tennyson, Poems by Two 
Brothers, large paper, 1827, 51l. Adol- 
phus’s Memoirs of John Bannister, extra 
illustrated, 4 vols., 1839, 341. Keats's 
Poems, first edition, presentation copy to 
the Misses Reynolds, 1817, 1251. Beza, Con- 
fessione della Fede Christiana, Queen Mary 
of Scotland’s copy, 1560, 501. Johnson's 
Rasselas, second edition, presentation copy to 
Mrs. Percy, 1759, 581. George Lawder’s The 
Scottish Soldier, Edinburgh, 1629, 301. 10s. De- 
claration of the State of Virginia, 1620, 511, 
Butler’s Hudibras, first part, first edition, 
presentation copy, 1663, 431, Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim’s Progress, second part, first edition, 
defective, 1684, 201. Hore, MS. on vellum, 
illuminated, Sec. XX., 2571. The Famous 
Victories of Henry V., 1617, 811. Officium 
B.V.M., an Italian MS., fifteenth century, 
3401,; another, French-English, fifteenth cen- 
tury, 3201. ; another, finely illuminated French 
MS., fifteenth century, 6401. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Mr. Avstin Dozsson, after forty - five 
years of public service, has this week 
resigned his position as Principal of the 
Fisheries and Harbour Department of the 
Board of Trade. He hopes in his retire- 
ment to devote himself for the future 
exclusively to literature. Mr. Dobson's 
new volume of poems, entitled ‘ Carmina 
Votiva,’ and consisting of hitherto unpub- 
lished or uncollected pieces written during 
the last thirty years, will be in the hands 
of subscribers in a day or two; it is 
privately printed for the author at the 
Chiswick Press. Mr. Austin Dobson pro- 
poses to take a long holiday abroad, and 
on his return to settle down to the task of 
writing the life of Samuel Richardson, 
which he has looked forward to undertaking 
for many years past. 

In October Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. will 
have ready the first two volumes of a new 
and highly important undertaking. This is 
the ‘Temple Bible,’ a series of volumes 
uniform with the familiar ‘Temple Shake- 
speare. The books of the Bible will be 
issued in twenty-four volumes—the Old 
Testament being in seventeen and the New 
Testament in seven—and the text “ will in 
the main be presented in all the grand 
simplicity of that sterling English prose 
which we have in the Authorized Version”; 
that is to say, it will be printed con- 
secutively, and not divided up into verses. 
Each volume will be edited by a scholar 
who has made close and special study of the 
book or books assigned to him, and each 
volume will contain a full though condensed 
introduction, elucidatory notes, and other 
aids to the student. The publishers explain 
that they “desire to make the ‘Temple Bible’ 
a vade mecum for Scripture students of all 
shades of belief, but the special mouthpiece 
of no one of them in particular.” The volumes 
will have as frontispieces photogravures of 
emblematic subjects by the great English 
artists or the old masters. 

A sEPARATE volume will be specially 
written, as an ‘Introduction to the Study 
of Holy Scripture,’ by the Bishop of Ripon. 
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The first two books to be issued will be 
Genesis, edited by Prof. A. H. Sayce; and 
Exodus, edited by Prof. A. R. 8. Kennedy. 
The other volumes, with their editors, will 
be Leviticus, Prof. Paterson; Numbers, 
Prof. G. Buchanan Gray; Deuteronomy, 
Prof. G. Wilkins; Joshua and Judges, the 
Rev. A. W. Greenup, M.A.; 1, 2 Samuel, 
James Sime, M.A.; 1, 2 Kings, Prof. J. 
Robertson; 1, 2 Chronicles, Archdeacon 
Hughes-Games; Job and Ruth, Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter; Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Esther, the Rev. J. Wilson Harper, D.D.; 
Isaiah, Prof. A. B. Davidson; Jeremiah 
and Lamentations, Prof. E. Tyrell Green ; 
Ezekiel, the Rev. O. OC. Whitehouse, D.D.; 
Daniel and Minor Prophets, the Rev. R. 
Sinker, D.D.; Matthew and Mark, the Dean 
of Ely; The Johannine Books, Canon Ben- 
ham; The Earlier Pauline Epistles, Prof. 
Vernon Bartlett; The Later Pauline Epistles, 
Prof. H.C. G. Moule ; Acts and the Pastoral 
Epistles, Prof. B. B. Warfield; Hebrews 
and the General Epistles, Prof. J. Herkless ; 
Ecclesiasticus, Prof. S. Macaulay Jackson. 
The names of the editors of Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, and 
of Luke, are to be announced later. The 
inclusion of one book from the Apocrypha 
is described as ‘‘ experimental,’’ and the 
remaining apocryphal books may be added 
to the scheme. 


Tue Cornhill Magazine for August opens 
with a rondeau on its five hundredth number 
by Mr. Austin Dobson. Mrs. Woods depicts 
life in the mangrove swamps of Jamaica, 
and gives anecdotes of the negro population. 
In ‘The Cup and the Lip’ Mr. “ Francis 
Connell” describes some incidents and 
accidents of mountaineering in the Alps, 
while Mrs. Archibald Little, on the anni- 
versary of the relief of the Legations, 
describes what is to be seen in Peking to- 
day. Under the title of ‘Smelfungus goes 
South’ Mr. Thomas Seccombe has studied 
Dr. Smollett’s ‘Travels in France and Italy,’ 
and an anonymous writer deals with the 
French press of to-day. Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett concludes her story ‘The Making 
of a Marchioness’; Mr. Stanley Weyman 
continues his ‘Count Hannibal’; and there 
is also a short story, ‘The Inspector of 
Private Nuisances,’ by Mr. Frank Richard- 
son. The series of ‘Family Budgets’ has 
now reached the figure of 10,000/. a year, 
an income the expenditure of which is 
considered by Lady Agnew. ‘There is a 
further instalment of Dr. Fitchett’s ‘Tale 
of the Great Mutiny,’ describing the relief 
of Lucknow ; while ‘The Londoner’ has 
been with his log-book to the University 
_ match and to the Stafford House 
ete, 


In Temple Bar for August Mr. Crockett 
takes the readers of his serial story ‘The 
Firebrand ’ to La Granja and presents them 
to Cristina, Queen-Regent of Spain, her 
second husband Muiioz, and the wilful, pas- 
slonate, warm-hearted little Queen Isabel II. 
The ‘By-way of the Boer War’ in- 
cludes a fatal encounter with lions. Mr. 

ozley gives examples of T. E. Brown’s 
powers as poet and letter-writer; an 
Egyptian Garden’ furnishes a floral calen- 

tT; and some short stories have for their 
respective scenes of action Africa, Switzer- 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house has been very unwell for the last 
three months, and that his health gives 
considerable anxiety to his friends. 

Mr. Joun Stannore Arxwricut, M.P., of 
Hampton Court, Leominster, has entered 
into partnership with Mr. Brimley Johnson, 
but the title of the firm will remain un- 
altered. Mr. Arkwright recently published 
a volume of poems entitled ‘The Last 
Muster.’ 

Pror. Ricxer’s election to the Principal- 
ship of London University is matter for 
congratulation. The County Council has 
for a long time past exerted itself to secure 
the control of the University, and its 
nominee Mr. Garnett is a man of signal 
ability, to whom there was no possible 
objection except that he was put forward 
by the Council. But it is a good thing to 
secure the independence of the University, 
and the choice of Prof. Riicker is a con- 
siderable step in the right direction. 

A CORRESPONDENT mentions the purchase 
of a copy of ‘‘Believer’s Evidences for 
Eternal Life: Collected out of the First 
Epistle of John, which is Catholique, &c. By 
Francis Roberts, A. M., Pastor of the Church 
at Augustines, London,”’ 1649, on the title- 
page of which is the signature Alice Eger- 
ton. The volume, which is bound in red 
morocco with a sort of Le Gascon tooling, is 
supposed by Mr. Dobell, from whose cata- 
logue it comes, to have been a presentation 
copy. It is pleasant to come thus upon a 
direct trace of the lady in ‘ Comus.’ 


AFTER various adventures and misadven- 
tures, the very remarkable philological 
library of the late Prince L. L. Bonaparte 
would seem to have found a permanent 
resting - place in the Newberry Library at 
Chicago. The library, of which a catalogue 
was compiled by Mr. Victor Collins, and 
published a year or two after the prince’s 
death, consists of about 15,000 volumes, and 
comprises works in nearly all the languages 
and dialects underthesun. The prince’s know- 
ledge of languages has been impugned, but 
his collection of books is by far the finest 
and most comprehensive of its kind ever 
brought together by one man. It seems 
a great pity that the Corporation of the City 
of London did not secure it at the extremely 
moderate price at which it was offered a few 
years ago. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“In last week’s Atheneum W. R., in his 
account of the Johnson letters to be sold at 
Sotheby’s, refers to ‘a Mr. Chambers,’ with the 
remark, ‘It is not quite clear who this Mr. 
Chambers was.’ But Robert Chambers was 
one of Johnson’s most intimate friends. John- 
son made his acquaintance at Oxford in 1766. 
He was with Chambers in the Temple when 
the conversation occurred in 1773 which incited 
Johnson to jocularity and scandalized Boswell : 
‘He burst into such a fit of laughter that he 
appeared to be almost in a convulsion ; and in 
order to support himself, laid hold of one of the 
posts at the side of the foot pavement, and sent 
forth peals so loud, that in the silence of the 
night his voice seemed to resound from Temple- 
bar to Fleet-ditch.’ Chambers shortly after- 
wards went to India, and finally became Chief 
Justice of Bengal. His daughter married Col. 
Macdonald, the son of Flora. Hence these 
letters, ‘the property of General Macdonald.’” 


‘Toe Famous Houses or Barn AND 


many years’ labour and _ investigation 
on the part of Mr. J. F. Meehan, and 
will be published by the Bath firm which 
bears his name, ought to be of high 
interest. It will contain notices of such 
people as Shelley and Mary Godwin, Jane 
Austen, the Linleys and Sheridans, Dr. 
Johnson and his Bath circle (a paper read 
by Mr. Meehan before the Johnson Club), 
Dickens, Hannah More, Ralph Allen, and 
William Beckford, with the houses their 
names suggest. The work will be limited to 
500 copies, and, as particular pains have 
been taken with the illustrations, is likely 
to become valuable. 

Mr. Harorp Brcsie writes regarding 
our review of his new novel :— 

“The characters in my novel ‘The Fall of 
the Curtain’ are evidently so quick and real 
that a few perturbed reviewers have been forced 
to ransack history and fiction to explain the 
modern miracle. The Athencewm and the Daily 
Mail are leashed together in this hunt. But I 
really must protest against your critic’s insinua- 
tion that one of my puppets is modelled on 
* one of the most tragic figures in modern letters’; 
for this, it is explained to me, means that my 
scoundrel Oliver Bolt is no other than the late 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. The charge is as false as 
your critic’s statement that there is a ‘ Squire 
Poyntz’ in the book, and that my Lord Mane 
spelt his name after this fashion—‘ Mayne.’ 
These mistakes, I am disposed to think, are not 
due to carelessness (imagine a careless reviewer!), 
but rather to the excitement which raced your 
reviewer breathless through the thrilling pages 
of my novel. Therefore my quarrel with the 
Atheneum is not so much on the score of mis- 
representation as ingratitude. Your reviewer is 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth.” 


Tue Foreign Office is developing a 
regrettable tendency to the use of slang. 
In the House of Commons a recent written 
answer from the Department made Lord 
Cranborne speak of ‘ the balance ” of a rail- 
way, meaning the remainder of it; and now 
a Parliamentary Paper is circulated on the 
Mad Mullah in Somaliland, in which the 
curious slang used by Col. Sadler in his 
dispatches is in one case adopted by the 
Foreign Office from him in the précis of the 
papers: “Mullah. Reported off his head.” 


Tue first volume of the Australian Com- 
monwealth ‘Hansard’ shows a high level 
of speaking in both Houses. In the Senate 
the reporter is probably responsible for the 
spoiling of the eloquent Senator Sir Josiah 
Symon’s Shakspearean quotation, so as to 
make it read ‘‘ Suffering is the badge of all 
our tribe.’”’” There is one misspelling of 
Lord Rosebery’s name in the reports, and 
of course frequent, though not invariable, 
“ghalls’? for wills and ‘woulds’’ for 
shoulds. Recent home discussions with 
regard to sitting on the fence give a special 
interest to Senator Sir John Downer’s 
defence of the practice :— : 
‘‘They said are you sitting on a rail, and I 
said ‘yes,’ a very high rail, too, from which I 
can get the perspective of what is going on, and 
can come down on this side and do what is best 
for my fellows, and then down on the other side, 
and do what is best, and then go up again, and 
not be grovelling in the dirt with a lot of 
beetles of men.” 

Pror. K. Morr, of the University of 
Zurich, has accepted an invitation to the 
Chair of Modern Literatures in the recently 
founded Academy of Social Sciences at 








land, Rome, and England. 


District,’ a work which is the result of 
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will partake more or less of a university 
character, is to be opened to students in the 
autumn of the present year. 

Tue Trinitarian Bible Society will pub- 
lish in 1902 a small reprint, for popular 
use, of the Basque New Testament of 1571, 
the second known and the most important 
of all Basque books. This translation was 
made from the French of J. Calvin, as 
printed between 1561 and 1566, by Jean de 
Leicgarraga, and was published at the ex- 
pense of the Queen of Navarre, Jeanne 
d’Albret. The reprint, in which it is 
intended to avoid the typographical errors 
of the editions of 1571 and 1900, is under- 
taken at the request of, and under the care 
of, Mr. E. 8. Dodgson. 

Mr. A. Cowtey, of the Bodleian Library, 
is preparing an edition of all the extant 
fragments of the Hebrew LEcclesiasticus. 
The work is likely to be published jointly by 
the Delegates of the Oxford University 
Press and the Syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press. 

THE committee of the recently established 
Text and Translation Society, which has its 
centre at the British Museum, has been 
strengthened by the addition of Canon 
Armitage Robinson, of Westminster Abbey; 
Dr. J. Sutherland Black, co-editor of the 
‘Encyclopedia Biblica’; Mr. Norman 


McLean ; and Mr. J. F. Stenning. 

WE note the appearance of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Intermediate Edu- 
cation, Ireland, Report for 1900 (6d.); and 
Reports on Training Colleges, Scotland, 
1900 (5d.). 








SCIENCE 


——— 


In Tibet and Chinese Turkestan: being the 
Record of Three Years’ Exploration. By 
Capt. H. H. P. Deasy. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Carr. Drasy is entitled to the highest praise 

for the excellent work accomplished by him 

in the course of two expeditions beyond the 

Himalaya and the Hindu Kush. In the 

course of his extended wanderings he tra- 

versed much country never before trodden 
by Europeans, but what entitles him 
more especially to the thanks of the geo- 
graphical world is the fact that he was not 
content with laying down his routes by 
mere rough traverses and occasional astro- 
nomical observations, but actually extended 
the triangulation of India far to the north- 
ward in the direction of Yarkand and 
beyond the Kwen-Lun. The results of these 
labours are but inadequately displayed in 
the all-too-small map attached to his volume. 
Incidentally, other departments of science 
have profited by his travels. The zoological 
collection of the British Museum has been 
enriched by him with several species which 
are either new or exceedingly rare, whilst 
his botanical collections have been deposited 
in the Herbarium at Kew. Unlike many 
other travellers, Capt. Deasy carefully pre- 
pared himself for the work he undertook, 
and the success which he has achieved 

—" induce all future travellers to do the 
e. 

The author's first expedition was directed 
to Western Tibet, where, apart from 
physical difficulties, the traveller has to con- 
tend with the “intense dislike of the natives 





to strangers.’ This dislike, however, seems 
to be largely the result of intimidation on 
the part of the Tibetan officials, for there 
were not lacking indications of good will on 
the part of many natives who were not 
officials, while only the risk of detection 
by the Pombos prevented these from giving 
at any time information and active help. 
In the end the author was conducted 
out of this inhospitable country ‘‘ under 
the guidance of an armed and well-mounted 
Tibetan escort.” Yet, in spite of all 
difficulties and every obstruction, the author, 
assisted by a native surveyor, lent him by 
the Indian Government, contrived to carry 
on his survey work. Among the trophies 
brought home with him was the head of an 
Ovis ammon, fifty-seven inches long, and be- 
lieved to be the largest known head of this 
rare animal. This head was picked up near 
one of the camps, and living specimens of this 
sheep may have been near, but were not seen, 
whilst the Ovis poli may still be found on 
the Taghdumbash Pamir, but has become 
exceedingly rare. 

In October, 1897, the author left Kashmir 
on his second expedition, and after a 
peep across the Kilik Pass upon the 
Taghdumbash Pamir he ultimately arrived 
at Yarkand. He was most ceremoniously 
admitted to an audience by the Chow- 
Kuan or Amban, miniature cannon 
being fired on his arrival and at his 
departure, and forthwith invited to a dinner 
which was served in the open courtyard of 
the Yamen :— 

‘* Not having expected an open-air feast in the 
depth of winter, I had left my fur-coat behind,and 
sat shivering in my smoking-jacket, while the 
wearisome repast went on Some of the usages 
at table were, to say the least, disagreeable tothink 
of. If a guest had not emptied his cup when 
the time came for replenishing it, its contents 
(whatever might have been left) were poured 
back into the spirit kettle, and then it was 
refilled. The guests were not supplied with 
separate table napkins, but were not absolutely 
unprovided for with respect to such comforts. 
An attendant handed round to them successively, 
in due rotation, a greasy, steaming cloth, where- 
with each wiped his hands and mouth. When 
my turn came I made a strenuous effort to 
decline its use, but a look of calm surprise from 
the Chow- Kuan, backed by a severe frown from 
Haju, quite cowed me, and I meekly wiped my 
hands and mouth with the disgusting rag, even 
as the others had done.” 

Having spent part of the winter in a further 
exploration of the country lying to the south 
of Yarkand, he left that city in the spring 
for the former scene of his labours in 
Western Tibet. He crossed the dreaded 
Takla Makan, quite green at that time of 
the year with “‘a profusion of tamarisks and 
trees.’’ These and other plants profit, no 
doubt, by the dew which falls at night, for 
no water is to be found in this parched land 
by digging, and the sand by day “‘ was so 
hot that even the natives, with their thick- 
skinned bare feet, could not stand on it for 
any length of time.” 

Passing through Khotan, noted for its 
jade ornaments and the manufacture of old 

ooks, Capt. Deasy reached Polu, where he 
was much sought after as a dentist. 

‘‘The extraction of teeth, I was told, was 
usually performed by the village farrier, who, 
while the patient was held by two or three men, 
applied his huge pincers and pulled out not 
merely the one offending organ, but often some 





inoffensive teeth besides. The small size of 
forceps, and the rapidity with which my patieny 
were relieved, ensured me a large dental 
practice.” 

In the course of an expedition into ths 
mountain region to the south of Polu, the 
author succeeded in carrying his trian 
tion across the Kwen-Lun. After a seconj 
winter spent in Yarkand and in explors. 
tions of the valley of the Yarkand river, he 
returned, for the third time, to Westen 
Tibet, whence ultimately he made his way 
to Leh, where he arrived in July, 1899, 
having satisfactorily accomplished the task 
he set himself when he started in 1896, 

Whilst the author’s remarks on the geo. 
graphical features of the country visited by 
him and on its inhabitants are full of 
interest, he does not neglect the political 
conditions of these frontier lands of India, 
During a flying visit to Kashgar, in Feb. 
ruary, 1899, he had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with M. Petrovsky, 
the Russian Consul-General, whom he 
describes as an official ‘‘ with very strong 
prejudices and a narrow intellectual range”: 

‘*His behaviour towards the people among 

whom he lived was marked with disdain, but he 
expected to be treated with the most punctilious 
politeness.” 
The author himeelf fell under the displeasure 
of this man, who suspected him of work. 
ing as the secret agent of the Indian 
Government, ‘‘ which wished to extend the 
Indian frontier beyond the Hindu Kush.” 
Mr. G. Macartney, the FPritish agent at 
Kashgar, is merely a subordinate of the 
Resident in Kashmir. He has neither an 
escort, like his Russian colleague, nor even 
the dignified rank of *‘ Consul.” 

‘*The strong position which he actually holds 
in Kashgar is due to his own merits, his diplo- 
matic ability, his linguistic attainments, his 
promptitude in action, and especially his inti- 
mate knowledge of the character of each of the 
races with which he is concerned.” 

The author seems to have no doubt that 
sooner or later the province of Sin-Chiang, 
or Chinese Turkistan, will fall under the 
sway of Russia,” and ‘so far as commer 
is concerned [the italics are the author's] s 
Russian occupation would not appreciably 
affect the interests of Great Britain.” He 
looks forward to the day when 
‘‘the benevolent Government of the Czar will 
step in on some pretext to relieve China of sn 
unprofitable possession, or to protect the natives 
from injustice and extortion, or to quell an insur- 
rection with which the Chinese troops will be 
pronounced powerless to cope.” 

The present condition of the province 
would almost seem to invite, if not to justify, 
such interference :— 

‘*The whole governmental system is rotten 
to the core, and every official, from the Futal 
down to the meanest Oan Bashi, lives by sys} § 
tematic fraud. t 
unpaid otherwise than by plunder, but, since 
their right to ‘squeeze’ is recognized, the 
amount of their income is limited only by their 
own discretion and the resources of their dis 
tricts. Public offices are nearly always sold; 


justice is sold ; the enjoyment of public rights, Spett 
such as water-supply, can be secured only by} p,, 


bribes paid to the officials in charge, and there 
is no immunity whatever from exorbitant tai 
tion, the proceeds of which go mostly to the 
private pockets of public officials......1f Russi 
were to administer the country with honesty 
and justice, leaving perfect freedom in religious the 





The officials are altogether and 
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matters, there can be no doubt that the majority 
would eventually recognize a great improve- 
t ment in their condition.” 

The volume is profusely illustrated, and 
should prove most acceptable to : readers 
desirous of obtaining trustworthy informa- 
tion on a region which is likely, in the near 
future, to become the scene of a further 
advance of Russia towards India. 








Srience Gossiy. 


A Rerort of the Departmental Committee on 
Botanical Work and Collections at the British 
Museum and at Kew, dated March 11th, 1901, 
has just been issued as a Parliamentary Paper 
at the price of 2s. 

Tae monument to the great French chemist 
Michel Chevreul, 1786-1889, was unveiled in 
Paris last week with all the éclat usual on such 
occasions. M. Chevreul was Professor of 
Organic Chemistry from 1830 to 1889, a record 
of its kind which has probably never been 
exceeded. The statue is the work of M. Fagel, 
and the resemblance to the deceased professor 
is said to be very striking. The chief speech 
on the occasion of the unveiling of the statue 
was that of M. Edmond Perrier, the well-known 
Professor of Natural History, who sketched in 
a few brief sentences the life and works of 
Chevreul. 

Tae general meeting of the deputies of the 
various sections of the Swiss Alpenklub will be 
held this year at Vevey on September 7th. Two 
new sections have been added to the Club 
during the last twelve months—Section Bodan, 
with its seat in Romanshorn; and Section Altels, 
with seat in Frutigen. The most important of 
the questions to be discussed by the deputies 
are the proposals for the erection of new club 
huts in the year 1902, the arrangements between 
the Club and the accident insurance companies, 
the editing of new itineraries, and the arrange- 
ments for the Club’s excursion district for the 
year 1903. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Athens that 
the excavations undertaken by Mr. A. H. Smith 
Woodward, of the British Museum, at Pikermi, 
abouttwoanda half mileson the way to Marathon, 
have yielded some important results. The finds 
include bones of Camelupardalis attica, Samo- 
therium, Machairodus, Hipparion gracile, and 
thinoceros ; a skull of an extinct lion, with parts 
of its feet ; a tusk of a primitive elephant, about 
five feet long ; the horns of a gazelle ; a hyena, 
and other beasts. In fact, a regular museum of 
early animals has been laid bare, on which Mr. 

oodward, with his wife and the Greek palseon- 
tologist T. Skuphos, are working. 

Tae following names have been given to 
*} small planets by Herr Berberich at the request 
of Prof. Max Wolf, the discoverer. No. 393, 
found on November 4th, 1894, is to be called 
lampetia ; No. 399, on February 23rd, 1895, 
Persephone ; Nos. 407 and 408, both on Octo- 
ber 13th in the same year, Arachne and Fama 
er ; Nos. 415 and 417, on February 7th 
May 6th, 1896, and Nos. 418 and 419, both 

on September 7th in the same year, Palatia, 
Suevia, Alemannia, and Aurelia respectively ; 
and No, 450, on October 3st, 1899, Brigitta, 
A much more recent discovery, found by Dr. 

hera on April 21st in the present year, has 
teceived the name Kilia from Dr. J. Miller. 
We have received the sixth number of 

Vol. XXX. of the Memorie della Societdé degli 

roscopisti Italiani, containing a note by 

f. Mascari on the solar protuberances ob- 
served at Catania in 1900, and a continuation 
of the sae yon images of the sun’s limb 
% observed at Rome and Catania during the 
tonths of June and July in the same year. 
at LeTTER from Sefor Lorenzo Kropp to 

@ editor of the Astronomische Nachrichten 





(No. 3728) states that the comet (a, 1901) 
hitherto supposed to have been first discovered 
in South Africa on April 23rd, was seen by 
M. Viscara at Paysandui in Uruguay so early as 
the 12th of that month. The weather was very 
bad about that time, but Sefior Kropp saw the 
comet himself on April 20th, and obtained a 
telescopic observation on May 5th. 

THE Bulletin of the Société Astronomique de 
France for this month gives some account of 
M. C. M. Gaudibert, whose death took place 
on the 9th ult. in the seventy-ninth year of his 
age. He was a pastor of the Reformed Church, 
and carried on a long series of valuable seleno- 
graphical observations at Vaison, in the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, with an excellent reflecting 
telescope constructed by himself, the mirror of 
which is 84 in. in diameter, and has a focal 
length of nearly 5$ft. This instrument had 
neither dome nor cover ; the mirror and tube 
were kept in the house, and when M. Gaudibert 
intended to make his observations were brought 
out and placed on a pedestal in the garden. 
Besides a large number of detached papers, he 
published a detailed map of the moon, and 
formed a model of the lunar globe. 

THE death is also announced of Dr. Truman 
Henry Safford, Professor of Astronomy at 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. He 
was born in 1836, and was the author of a 
large number of papers on mathematical astro- 
nomy, also on star catalogues, stellar proper 
motion, &c., in recognition of which he was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1866. 








FINE ARTS 


The Oldest Civilization of Greece. By H.R. 

Hall. (Nutt.) 

Tue place of Mycenzean Greece—to use the 
last word as something more than a geo- 
graphical expression—in the history of 
civilization is rapidly passing from the 
domain of conjecture into that of fact, and 
we may now definitely lay aside some of the 
cruder theories which have been current 
since Schliemann made his famous dis- 
coveries. We are beginning to see that the 
culture of which Mr. Arthur Evans has 
lately found such convincing and additional 
proofs was above all things Greek, and the 
direct if distant ancestor of the classic 
Greek civilization from which our own has 
been painfully evolved. And with the proof 
of this, our earlier imaginings, founded as 
they were for the most part on the individual 
prepossessions of their conceivers rather 
than on fact, are seen to be of the same 
kind as those which derived the British race 
from Brut the son of /ineas, or looked upon 
the Hebrews as the earliest of mankind. 
But, until the other day, we still wanted a 
dispassionate summary of the whole Myce- 
neoan question and a clear statement of the 
reasons for the faith which is in us. If we 
are not mistaken, Mr. Hall’s book comes in 
the nick of time to fill this gap. 

According to Mr. Hall, the Neolithic (or 
polished stone) Age in Greece and the 
islands was succeeded by an AZneolithic (or 
copper and stone) Age, which he calls pre- 
Mycenzean, and dates, with every appearance 
of probability, at 2500-2000 3.c., being 
thus nearly contemporary with the twelfth 
and thirteenth Egyptian dynasties. This 
culture he considers to have been the pos- 
session of the ‘‘Pelasgian” race, under 
which name he includes a great number of 
tribes, some of which may have been, while 
others were certainly not, Aryan. They 





extended from Asia Minor, where he identi- 
fies them with the Lycians and Leleges, to 
Cyprus ard Crete, in the latter place figuring 
as Eteocretans; and he attributes to this 
race the worship of Cybele and _ the 
orgies of the COuretes and Corybantes, 
together with the authorship of the 
mysterious hieroglyphics known as “ Hit- 
tite.’ But they were early permeated 
by a race of Aryan conquerors whom we 
may call the Achzans, and from this mixture 
_— the Myceneean civilization. Although 
the pre- Mycenzean culture may have 
owed something to Egypt, it was not much 
indebted to Babylonia; but it was from the 
Sumerians of this last country (by way of the 
Mediterranean islands) that the Mycenzeans 
derived their great feature, which is the use 
of bronze. Their most brilliant period 
seems to correspond with the supremacy of 
Crete, and was equal in time to the eigh- 
teenth Egyptian dynasty, or 1700 to1400B.c. 
Later the supremacy probably passed from 
Crete to Argolis, and the whole Mycenzean 
culture was suppressed for the time by 
the invasion of the Dorians, an Aryan 
people using iron weapons, who poured 
down upon Greece about 1000 z.c. In the 
_ of decadence which followed, the 

omeric poems were written, and when 
the classic time of Greek culture came in the 
eighth century B.c. it was the Mycenzan 
civilization that was revived. Throughout 
Mr. Hall insists that both the pre-Myceneean 
and the Mycenzean cultures were in fact native 
to the soil, and while they borrowed some- 
thing from Babylonia, and more from Egypt, 
he assigns no part in them to Semitic 
influence. Even the worship of Dionysus, 
he thinks, was in no sense Semitic, and the 
names of the god himself, of his mother 
Semele, and of Iacchus and other Chthonian 
deities, can be explained as Aryan. 

This is Mr. Hall’s summary of the 
Mycenzan question, which he puts forward 
with great modesty as merely a ‘‘ working 
hypothesis,’ and one which may be upset, as 
he says, “in a week,” by some new event such 
as the decipherment of the Cretan picto- 
graphs which we owe to Mr. Arthur Evans. 
It is sufficiently far-reaching, because by it 
he really explains the civilization of all the 
peoples of the Mediterranean basin with 
the single exception of the Egyptians, and 

erhaps the Etruscans, as to whose origin 
a reserves judgment. Yet Mr. Hall is by 
no means over-credulous, and applies the 
Ithuriel’s spear of logic to several time- 
honoured legends with startling effect. Thus 
the story which has appeared in most text- 
books of late, that Sargon of Accad directed 
or inspired the compilation of the astro- 
logical work known as the ‘Illumination of 
Bel,’ is shown to rest on no other foundation 
than a guess of George Smith that, because 
certain omens are there mentioned in- 
cidentally as having occurred in Sargon’s 
time, an edition “‘ of the astrological works 
and omen tablets” of Assurbanipal was 
“probably written in his reign.” So, too, 
the supposed conquest of Cyprus by the 
same king is shown to be due to a misinter- 
retation of a tablet in Assurbanipal’s 
fieeey stating that Sargon traversed “the 
Sea of the West, and for three years in 
the West his hand prevailed,” which Mr. 
Hall takes to mean that he coasted 
along the Palestinian littoral, crossing 
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from point to point, and pillaging the 
Palestinian coast-tribes. The statement 
also that cylinder seals of Sargon and his 
son Naram-Sin are found in abundance in 
Cyprus, therebyshowing an early Babylonian 
conquest of the island, is reduced to the fact 
that one cylinder of the deified Naram-Sin, 
which Mr. Hall says cannot be older than 
the seventh century B.c., was there dis- 
covered by General Cesnola. By exposing 
these already ancient misstatements, Mr. 
Hall not only does yeoman service to 
learning, but disposes us in advance to 
believe that his own conjectures are made 
with due caution. 

On other grounds, moreover, one is ready 
to adhibit faith, as the Antiquary would have 
said, to Mr. Hall’s evidence. He touches 
the point with a needle when he tells us 
that absolute certainty in questions of origin 
cannot be arrived at from archeological 
evidence alone, and is ‘‘ only possible where 
a continuous literary tradition has always 
existed.” But this continuous literary tradi- 
tion is, as he reminds us, present in the 
fragments of Manetho, whose trustworthiness 
is more firmly established by every fresh dis- 
covery. If, then, Mr. Hall is right when 
he says that the ‘‘ great men of Keftiu and 
of the islands in the midst of the Very 
Green’ (7.¢., the Mediterranean) figured on 
the walls of the tomb of Rekhmara in the 
reign of Thothmes III. are identical in dress, 
appearance, and even gesture with the 
frescoes of the palace of Cnossus just un- 
earthed by Mr. Evans, he has acquired a 
fixed point from which the rest of his 
theory follows almost as a matter of 
course. For no one save those attacked 
by the ues chronologica will refuse to 
accept the date of Thothmes III. as some- 
where about 1550 3B.c., and no other 
hypothesis than Mr. Hall’s seems to account 
for the presence in Mycenzean lands of the 
objects of art which these ‘‘ Keftiu” bear. It 
is perfectly certain that the peculiar art that 
they exhibit was not derived from Egypt, 
and although Mr. Hall may have slightly 
underrated the extent to which Mycenzan 
civilization was influenced by that of the 
Nile— many instances of the use of gold 
masks like those of Mycenz in tombs of 
the thirteenth dynasty are, for example, 
given by M. Moret in the current number of 
the Recueil de Travaux—it is plain from their 
appearance as “tribute” that their place of 
origin was not Egypt itself. We therefore 
consider that—until some such startling dis- 
covery as he indicates, at all events—the 
theory put forward with much skill by Mr. 
Hall will hold the field. 

There remains to be said that the book is 
well and abundantly illustrated, and that 
no means have been spared to make Mr. 
Hall’s meaning clear to his readers; while, 
to supply the amari aliquid without which no 
criticism can be complete, we notice in him 
a slight tendency to preciosity of language, 
as when he writes ‘‘provenience” for 
provenance, and insists on “invoking deos 
ex machina.” These, however, are micro- 
scopic faults, and on the whole we con- 
gratulate both Mr. Hall and the British 
Museum (in which, we forgot to say, he is an 
assistant) on the appearance of this book. 








| Mrs. Bunbury, by the same, 





SALES. 


Messrs. CHRIsTIE, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 4th inst. the following engravings. After 
Downman : Lady Elizabeth Foster, by Caroline 
Watson, 601. By and after J. R. Smith: 
Flirtilla, and Narcissa (a pair), 58). After 
Hoppner : Hon. Mrs. Bouverie, by J. R. Smith, 
71l.; Lord Nelson, by C. Turner, 71l. After 
Sir T. Lawrence: Master Lambton, by S. 
Cousins, 126/. After Sir J. Reynolds: A 
Bacchante (Lady Hamilton), by J. R Smith, 
1831. ; Mrs. Masters, by the same, 2781. ; The 
Ladies Waldegrave, by V. Green, 388/.; Mrs. 
Carnac, by J. R. Smith, 5881. ; Lady Caroline 
Howard, by V. Green, 2101. ; Miss Kemble, by 
J. Jones, 86]. ; Hon. Mrs. Beresford, with Mrs. 
Gardiner and Lady Townshend, by T. Watson, 
1521. After W. Hamilton: The Months, by 
Bartolozzi and Gardiner (set of twelve), 2461. 

The same firm sold on the 11th inst. the fol- 
lowing engravings. After Sir J. Reynolds : 
Countess of Aylesford, by V. Green, 72l. ; 
Countess of Carlisle, by J. Watson, 87/.; Mrs. 
Hardinge, by T. Watson, 601.; another example, 
521. ; Lady Charles Spencer, by W. Dickinson, 
491. ; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 367/. ; 
102].; Mrs. 
Sheridan, by W. Dickinson, and another, 761. 
After Sir T. Lawrence: Lady Acland and 
Children, by S. Cousins, 90/. After Falconet : 
Elizabeth, Lady Nuneham, by V. Green, 901. 
After Romney: Lady Isabella Hamilton, by 
J. Walker, 4411.; Benedetta Ramus, by W. 
Dickinson, 50). After Maria Cosway: Mrs. 
Cosway, by V. Green, 2311. After Raoux: The 
Valentine, by 8. Cousins, 63). After Hoppner : 
Mrs. Benwell, by W. Ward, 52). After Mor- 
land: St. James’s Park, and A Tea-Garden (a 
pair), by F. Soiron, 941. After Huet Villiers: 
Mrs. Q., and Windsor Castle (a pair), by W. 
Blake, 44]. After Ramberg: The Princess 
Elizabeth, and the companion, by W. Ward, 501. 

The same firm sold on the 13th inst. the follow- 
ing pictures. Boucher, The Judgment of Paris, 
5041. N. Hallé, A Girl with a dove, 252]. N. 
Maes, A Gentleman, in brown dress, standing 
by a column, 105/. T. Gainsborough, Mrs. 
Palmer, née Gascoigne, 2,047/. Sir H. Raeburn, 
Mrs. Campbell, in grey cloak with fur collar and 
sleeves, 409]. ; Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 5041. 
Sir J. Reynolds, Miss Juliet Langton, 1731. ; 
Sir H. Grey, Minister at Madrid, 1411. Sir W. 
Beechey, Miss Susan Mackworth-Praed, 1621. 
F. Cotes, A Lady, in white dress, playing a 
guitar, 1101. J. Hoppner, Marchioness of 
Abergavenny, 294].; Thomas Babington, Esq., 
1781. F. Guardi, Ruins with Figures (a pair), 
1101. J. Northcote, A Young Girl, holding a 
basket of flowers, 115/. Early English: Mrs. 
Burham, holding a feather, 1051. R. Wilson, 
An Island on the Lagoons, Venice, with a pro- 
cession, 105). Sir T. Lawrence, Mrs. Babing- 
ton, 3361.; Lady Georgina Gordon, 3251. 
Bartolommeo Montagna, The Resurrection, 
6931. Titian, Portrait of the Artist, 1787. W. 
Mieris, A Vegetable and Fruit Shop, and A 
Fruit Shop (a pair), 6091. 








Fine-Brt Gossiy. 

THE Royal Academy Exhibition will be closed 
on Monday, the 5th prox. On the Saturday 
following the New Gallery and Society of 
Painters in Water Colours Exhibitions will be 
closed. This year there has been no attempt to 
repeat the experimental displays of pictures and 
etchings which were held last year at a gallery at 
Knightsbridge and named the International Ex- 
hibitions. It is noteworthy, too, that this season’s 
gathering of pictures at the Egyptian Hall, Picca- 
dilly, has emphasized that change in the style 
and taste of former gatherings at that place 
which has been already commented on. 

Mr. F. P. Secuier, author of ‘ A Dictionary 
of Painters’ and ‘ Notes on Early Engravings in 
the Royal Gallery at Florence,’ has completed 





—$—$<$—==h 
in four volumes the manuscript of ‘ A Dictiop, 
ary of Monograms and Identified Painting: 
The work comprises facsimiles or descriptiog 
of six thousand monograms and inscriptions q 
pictures. Mr. Seguier is the grandson of M; 
Anthony Stewart, who painted several eah 
miniatures of the late Queen Victoria. Thy 
earliest of these, which represents her lat 
Majesty before she was two years old, was golf 
by Messrs. Christie recently for 2731. 


InTENDING subscribers to the fund for the 
preservation of Hogarth’s house at Chiswick, 
which includes several relics of the painte 
and his friends, are requested to send their 
contributions forthwith to the hon. treasurer 
Mr. P. W. R. Murray, London and County 
Bank, Chiswick. 

Mr. IsiporE SPIELMANN has sent us the 
Report on the British Fine-Art Section a 
the Paris Exhibition last year. We remark that 
rewards in the shape of medals were 
freely distributed as to lose a good deal of their 
significance. Thus Mr. Onslow Ford reports in 
sculpture only twenty serious competitors and 
twenty awards. Meanwhile it is evident that 
the English exhibits were not as a whole what 
they should have been, and it is desirable that 
more money and more organization should be 
contributed to the artistic representation of 
this country abroad on such occasions, 


Accorp1nG to the Building News, Mr. Somers 
Clarke, who is the surveyor of St. Paul’s, has 
reported upon the condition of the soil upon 
which the cathedral of the metropolis stands, 
which is nothing better than sand and other 
unstable elements charged with water. Despite 
the precautions taken by Wren, and others 
since his time, including great masses of con- 
crete deeply buried, and strong iron ties, it 
appears that the west front, with its towers 
and ponderous bells, has subsided to some 
extent; likewise the south transept, which 
shows indications of sliding towards the river; 
and other parts of the building indicate that they 
are more or less affected. 

Miss ELEANOR FortescuE-BRIcKDALE writes 
with regard to our paragraph of last week, 
stating the price at which Messrs. Dowdeswell 
were rumoured to have purchased her series of 
drawings, ‘Such Stuff as Dreams are made 
of’ :-— 

“I beg to state that the rumour referred to is 
inaccurate, the price paid me being far in excess 
of the sum named.” 

TuE Society for Protecting Ancient Buildings 
will no doubt bestir itself about the proposed 
restoration, which is to cost 2,0001., of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Coventry. 

THat capital and lofty landmark in North 
Devon, St. Nectan’s Tower, attached to the 
church at Hartland, has been much damaged by 
fire, and will have to be almost entirely rebuilt. 

Tne Duke of York has unveiled at Adelaide 
Woolner’s noble bust of Tennyson, the latest 
portrait by the sculptor of his friend, the 
acquisition of which by South Australia we 
mentioned some time since. It is the likeness 
with a full beard, and in that respect distin- 
guishable from the other busts of the late 
Laureate by the same sculptor. 

Art in France seems more conducive to longe- 
vity than in England. The doyen of our artists 
is Mr. Sidney Cooper, who has not yet reached 
his century by a couple of years. France has at 
least two artists who have passed into their 
second hundred years, The first is M. Le 
Sourd-Beauregard, who is 101 years of age, 
and who made a crayon sketch of Napoleon's 
grande féte of the ‘‘Champ du Mai” in 1815. 
He was a student of David, who died three- 
quarters of a century ago. The second cen- 
tenarian is M. Adolphe Joseph Thiac, a Bordelais 
architect, who, like M. Le Sourd-Beauregard, 
was born in 1800. 

Tne Whitechapel Art Gallery, which had s0 
much success with its last show of pictures, 
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hich 206,000 people attended in six weeks, is 
yenturing on an Exhibition of Chinese Art, which 
yill be open from July 25th to September 4th. 


Tae death is announced from Brussels of the 
landscape painter Euphrosyne Beernaert, a 
sister of the well-known statesman. Born in 
1831, the artist had produced a good deal ; her 
work is prominent, for instance, at the museums 
of Brussels and Antwerp. 

Tae death of Erwin Kiisthardt, one of the 
most promising of young German painters, is 
reported from Rome, whither he had been 
enabled to go by the aid of the Berlin Art 
Academy. Kiisthardt, who was in his thirty- 
fifth year, was the son of a well-known sculptor. 
He distinguished himself chiefly as a painter of 
religious subjects. Two of his best pictures, 
one a Pieta, are in the Rémer Museum of 
Hildesheim, his native town. 

Tae ‘San Girolamo’ of Andrea del Castagno, 
of which Vasari speaks so highly, is reported to 
have been recently discovered at Florence, on 
the altar of the Chapel Montaguti, in the church 
of 8. Annunziata. The picture was hidden 
behind a painting of Alessandro Allori. 

Tak finds recovered from the sea at Anti- 
kythera include a beautiful statuette of Apollo in 
bronze, which only wants a hand. It rests on 
a base of red marble, and is about eight inches 
high. 

Ar Leukas, where Prof. Dorpfeld is digging at 
the expense of the Dutchman + ee tat with the 
idea that this spot, not the present Thiaki, is 
the Ithaca of Odysseus, between the villages of 
Vlichd and Katochori, the stratum which yielded 
several vases of Grecian date has underneath it, 
it is found, another layer which contains many 

ases which appear to be of Trojan style. It is 
hoped that buildings will now be discovered at 
he same spot. 

From Crete we hear that Dr. Halbherr, who is 
excavating at the site of the ancient Phestus, 
has discovered but few objects of any note, but 
has laid bare a palace in better preservation 
than that at Cnossus discovered by Mr. Evans. 
fr. Evans’s request for duplicates of the things 
he has excavated the Cretan Chamber has not 
yet answered definitely. The Cretan Govern- 
ment will summon an Ephor of Antiquities from 
Athens to catalogue and arrange the increased 
Not far from 
Halmyrus in Thessaly, ata place called Marmara, 
pn ancient Greek temple has been unearthed, 
vith various ornaments, mostly for women, ivory 
dbronze. The whole is prehistoric. Halmyrus 
the ancient Halus. 
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' RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Reminiscences of Morris Steinert. Compiled and 
stranged by Jane Martin. (Putnam's Sons. )— 





. fuctory remarks, one might feel disposed to con- 





he aim of this book, as we learn from Mr. 
steinert’s introductory remarks, is ‘‘to teach us 
how to accept all influences, whether good or evil, 
la spirit of humbleness, and to train our hearts 
nd minds to enjoy what we have, and to be 
‘appy at any cost.” It may be open to ques- 
ion whether, knowing any influence to be evil, 
e ought not rather to attempt to shake it off. 
0try to enjoy what we have is sensible, and 
periptural to boot, but one could easily imagine 
cost at which happiness would become sinful. 
"émust not, however, read those sentences too 
‘erally, and in this discontented age to meet 
ith a man of such a cheerful frame of mind 
S tefreshing. Without attention to these intro- 


der some of the author’s details trivial ; but in 
he building up of character small things are 
ten of great importance. Mr. Morris Steinert, 
born of poor parents in 1831, in the quaint and 
picturesque town of Scheinfeld, in the kingdom of 


cantor kindly taught him to play on his clavi- 
chord, and later on the schoolmaster gave him 
lessons on the pianoforte. At the age of fifteen 
he went to Ems as a salesman of optical goods, 
and in connexion with that watering-place tells 
a charming tale about Jenny Lind and a flute- 
player. The prima donna stayed there during 
that season, when she sang ‘‘ for Queen Victoria, 
then a young woman, the guest of Frederick 
William IV. at Stolzenfels.” After travelling 
through various countries in a business capacity, 
but managing everywhere to meet with musi- 
cians and to hear much music, he went off, 
when two-and-twenty years of age, to America. 
Passing over his varied adventures there, we 
find him, after an absence of almost forty years, 
back again in his native town, and then he is 
searching for old instruments. He collected a 
large number—his description of the finding of 
a famous Hass harpsichord is highly exciting — 
shipped them off to America, and founded the 
famous Steinert collection of keyed and stringed 
instruments. The book contains many interest- 
ing illustrations. 

Song Histories. By Robert Ford. (Edin- 
burgh, Hodge & Co.)—Most of the papers in 
this volume appeared, at distant intervals, in 
the People’s Friend, and it is well that they 
should now be published in collected form. 
The songs of which the histories are told may be, 
as stated in the fore-word, familiar ; not so, 
however, the histories themselves. Sometimes 
it is a story of romance, as in the case of ‘ Annie 
Laurie’ or ‘Robin Adair’; at other times our 
attention is called to some historical event of 
moment, as in the paper on ‘ Scots wha hae’ or 
‘The Battle of the Boyne’; and then in many 
instances we have a most interesting study in 
evolution. It is not our intention to notice the 
papers seriatim ; we shall merely refer to one or 
two, just to show that the volume is well worth 
reading. A work of this kind of course contains 
reference to ‘God save the King.’ The claim 
of Henry Carey to have been author of both 
words and music is dismissed, and Mr. Ford, 
and indeed many others who have studied the 
question, believe of our National Anthem that, 
‘*like Topsy and the British Constitution, it 
‘growed.’” A digression for a moment may 
perhaps be allowed, seeing that our Anthem 
has now entered, as it were, upon a new lease 
of life. In a German booklet, published more 
than half a century ago, the respective claims 
of Haydn and Zingarelli to the authorship of 
‘Gott erhalte den Kaiser’ were discussed ; the 
latter, having set an Italian version of the words 
to music of his own, had been falsely announced 
in certain quarters as the composer of the 
Haydn hymn. The writer, after expatiating on 
the beauties of that hymn, refers to the great 
compass of its melody, and contrasts it with the 
‘Romance’ [!!] of only six degrees sung by the 
English ! With this depreciatory remark we in 
our turn may contrast an entry made by Beet- 
hoven in his diary to this effect, ‘‘I must just 
show the English what a blessing they have in 
their ‘God save the King.’” This was written 
while he was at work on his ‘Sieg’ Symphony 
in 1813. Of ‘Eileen Aroon,’ the melody to 
which ‘ Robin Adair’ is set, Mr. Ford remarks 
that it is an ‘‘ old Irish melody,” but we prefer 
Mr. Moffat’s statement in his ‘ Minstrelsy of 
Scotland’ that the melody ‘‘ belongs alike to the 
ancient Scots of Ireland and Scotland.” Robert 
Burns, by the way, of whose knowledge of 
music the author in another chapter says that it 
‘*has been less noticed than it deserves,” declared 
that ‘‘he was certain there was more of the 
Scots than the Irish taste about the melody.” 
The story of the poem ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’ is 
peculiarly pathetic. It was written by John 
Howard Payne, who, remarks our author, ‘‘ had 
no home better than a boarding-house ”; at one 
time, indeed, it was worse, for he was imprisoned 
in London for debt. We read that ‘‘ with 
Bishop’s music it [i.e , the poem] has traversed 





Bavaria, showed early taste for music; and the 


reminds his readers, in his recently published 
‘The National Music of America,’ that the tune 
in the earliest editions of the opera ‘Clari’ is 
distinctly marked as a ‘‘Sicilian air.” And he 
reasonably adds, ‘‘It is hardly probable that 
Bishop would not have acknowledged it,” for 
before his death, thirty-three years after the 
production of ‘Clari,’ the tune had become 
famous. There are some interesting por- 
traits in the volume, that of ‘‘ Bonnie Annie 
Laurie” being included for the first time in any 
book. 








THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN.—Opera: ‘ Le Roi a’Ys.’ 

Epovarp Lato’s name has become well 
known here through his clever and attrac- 
tive ‘Symphonie Espagnole.’ In his opera 
‘Le Roi d’Ys,’ produced at Covent Garden 
on Wednesday evening, we again recognize 
the skilled hand of the composer, and praise 
may be bestowed on it, yet with certain 
limitations. The period at which it was 
written has to be taken into consideration, 
for that affects its character. Though pro- 
duced as late as 1888, Lalo had been at 
work on it for many years previously, and 
thus we are carried back to a time when 
Gounod’s fame was at its zenith, and when 
anti-Wagnerism was still rife in France— 
or perhaps we ought rather tosay Paris, for in 
the seventies Wagner in the French provinces 
was nothing but a name. ‘Le Roi d’Ys’ 
shows, and only too naturally, the influence 
of Gounod, especially in some of the quiet, 
tender music connected with the gentle 
Rozenn ; also that of Meyerbeer. Lalo at 
one time, like some of his illustrious 
contemporaries, was no admirer of 
Wagner, and little suspected that in a 
near future the composer of ‘ Tannhiuser,’ 
rejected by the Parisians with laughter and 
scorn, would become master of the stage 
world. He was, however, a keenly intelli- 
gent musician, and in course of time learnt 
to appreciate and admire Wagner, of whose 
influence there are occasional, though not 
strong traces in some of the recitative 
passages of his opera. In 1888, when 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’ was produced at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, the charm and 
skill of the music were fully recog- 
nized by one of the foremost French critics 
of the day: ‘‘its sobriety without dryness, 
its originality without extravagance ” ; 
also the absence of affectation. For the 
taste of the present day it will probably be 
found old-fashioned. In some respects it 
certainly is; and yet the opera compares 
favourably with some modern works in which 
mechanical use of representative themes 
wearies the brain, strident orchestration 
offends the ear, and sensational libretti 
excite without giving satisfaction. 
We would not for a moment set up the 
libretto by Edouard Blau as a model, and 
we admit that there is a certain sensation in 
the third act when the supposed advan- 
cing waves threaten to submerge Ys; for 
the rest, the story is of mild interest. Mar- 
gared and Rozenn, the two sisters, daughters 
of the King of Ys, are both in love with the 
young and brave warrior Mylio. A report 
of his death induces the former to accept the 
hand of the victorious enemy King Karnac, 
who is at the gates of the city; the wedding 
is to prove a pledge of peace between the 
two contending parties. Mylio returns ; 





the globe.” Mr. Louis C. Elson, however, 


Margared, in despair, refuses Karnac, and 
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the war is renewed. Mylio is victorious, 
and on his return the wedding with Rozenn, 
the chosen one of his heart, is about to be 
celebrated. Margared, wild with disappoint- 
ment, again promises her hand to Karnac, 
and plots mischief, proposing to destroy 
not only the happy bride and bridegroom, 
but the whole city, by opening the flood- 
gates and letting in the waves of the ocean. 
At the moment of supreme danger Margared, 
stung with remorse, casts herself into the 
waves. By this sacrifice of her life, St. 
Corentin, the patron saint of Brittany, is 
propitiated, the angry waves retire, the 
sun shines out brightly, and there is a final 
chorus of thankfulness. The dramatis 
persone in themselves are little more than 
lay figures, but for musical purposes the 
book is well laid out ; the different characters 
of the two sisters offer special opportunity 
for contrast, and of this the composer has 
fully availed himself. The part played by 
the patron saint of Brittany is somewhat 
melodramatic, but he is on the side of justice, 
and is not unduly obtrusive. 

The opera itself is full of excellent music. 
There are the opening choruses of the first 
act, based on old folk-songs of Brittany—and 
especially the wedding chorus at the open- 
ing of the third act—which, with their naive 
melodies, piquant rhythms, and effective 
orchestration, display the composer’s gifts 
at their strongest. Then the Rozenn music 
is remarkably graceful and tender, while 
that of her unhappy sister is appropriately 
rough and restless. The dramatic spirit 
which informs the latter is correct enough, 
yet one cannot but feel that it, and the 
dramatic portions of the work generally, 
are the outcome of thought rather than 
feeling. It is in the lyric moments that the 
composer best succeeds, and of this the love 
duet in the third act offers, next to the 
choruses named, one of the most favourable 
illustrations. Why, it may be asked, 
is the dramatic side of the work the 
weaker? We feel disposed to think that 
the composer’s special gift did not lie in 
the direction of the stage, although 
his keen intelligence and musical skill 
enabled him up to a certain point to depict 
moods not truly born from within. But 
then the libretto itself, in spite of the 
romantic legend on which it is founded, is 
artificial, little calculated to stimulate the 
imagination. And once again, the com- 
poser, like his predecessor Berlioz, was halting 
between two schools: the old, with its con- 
ventional forms; the new, which threatened, 
though in vain, to sweep away all form. 
‘Le Roi d’Ys’ is not frankly on the one or 
the other side, yet for that very reason it 
is of interest. It belongs to a period of 
transition, and this is faithfully reflected in 
the work. And in spite of all qualifications, 
the music is utterly free from all that is com- 
monplace ; the harmonic and rhythmic skill 
and the masterly orchestration deserve all 
recognition. It is an opera that we are glad 
to have heard ; it is one for which the com- 
poser’s name will be held in honourable 
remembrance. 

With regard to the performance, Mlle. 
Paquot, who impersonated Margared, dis- 
played considerable vocal and _histrionic 
ability ; she has temperament, intelligence, 
a good voice, and promises great things 
for the future. We should like to see her 





as Ortrud. Madame Suzanne Adams, the 
Rozenn, sang charmingly. M. Jerome, who 
has already appeared in the title rédle of 
‘Faust,’ and still more successfully as Raoul 
in ‘Les Huguenots,’ represented the warrior 
Mylio. He has knowledge of the stage, a 
good voice, and when he does not indulge to 
excess in vibrato his singing is good. M. 
Seveilhac was a forcible Karnac, M. Plangon 
a dignified King, while M. Journet as 
representative of the Saint and Mr. Rea 
as the herald Jahel rendered efficient 
service. M. Flon conducted with marked 
intelligence and care. 








Musical Gossiy, 


Ir is proposed to commemorate the name 
and work of Sir John Stainer by a portrait to 
be presented to the University of Oxford and 
by a bronze relief to be placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Subscriptions may be sent to 
the Rev. H. Scott Holland, 1, Amen Court, 
St. Paul’s, E.C.; to Sir George ©. Martin, 
4, Amen Court, St. Paul’s, E.C.; or to the 
St. Paul’s branch of the London and West- 
minster Bank. The appeal for subscriptions 
is signed by the Dean, Precentor, and Suc- 
centor of St. Paul’s; the Precentor of West- 
minster Abbey ; the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University and the President of Magdalen 
College ; Sir Hubert Parry, Sir George Martin, 
Sir F. Bridge, and Messrs. Otto Goldschmidt 
and Alfred Littleton. 


Last March we gave the programme of the 
Gloucester Festival so far as it was then 
arranged. A second has now been issued. 
For the opening Sunday service on September 
8th have been specially composed a Magnificat 
and Nunc Dimittis by Mr. B,. Luard Selby, and 
an anthem, “Lord, I have loved the habitation 
of Thine house,” by Mr John E. West. For 
the festival proper Dr. C. H. Lloyd has written 
a motet for double ehoir, ‘‘ The righteous live 
for evermore,” in memoriam Queen Victoria. 
Dr. F. H. Cowen contributes an orchestral 
poem, ‘Phantasy of Life and Love’; Mr. 
Coleridge-Taylor an Idyl for orchestra; Sir 
F. Bridge a dramatic scene, ‘The Forging of 
the Anchor’; and Mr. W. H. Bell a Symphonic 
Prelude. Besides these novelties will be per- 
formed a scene from Sir A. Mackenzie’s ‘ Rose 
of Sharon’; Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘Job’ and ‘The 
Soldier’s Tent’; Dr. Stanford’s ‘Last Post’; 
Mr. A. H. Brewer’s Biblical scene ‘Emmaus’; 
Mr. Lee Williams’s ‘A Harvest Song’; Dr. 
Elgar’s overture ‘Cockaigne’; and Mr. A. 
Hervey’s ballad ‘ The Gates of Night.’ Native 
art is therefore well represented. Other choral 
works will be ‘ Elijah,’ the ‘Hymn of Praise,’ 
Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment,’ Cherubini’s Mass in 
D minor, and ‘The Messiah.’ Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ 
Symphony, Brahms’s Symphony in c minor, and 
Handel’s Organ Concerto in B flat will also be 
performed. The solo vocalists will be Mesdames 
Albani, Sobrino, Ella Russell, Hilda Wilson, 
Mabel Foster, and Ada Crossley ; and Messrs. Ben 
Davies, W. Green, Andrew Black, Lane Wilson, 
and Plunket Greene. Mr. A. Burnett will 
be leader of the orchestra, Dr. Sinclair solo 
organist, and Mr. A. H. Brewer conductor. 

THe posthumous oratorio ‘Erntefeier’ of 
Heinrich von Herzogenberg was recently pro- 
duced, and with success, at the Hochschule, 
Berlin, under the direction of Prof. Joachim. 

Durina the season (292 evenings) 1900-1 at 
the Hofoper, Vienna, fifty-six operas were 
given. There were seventy Wagner nights, 
and of these ‘Lohengrin’ secured twelve—four 
less, however, than Strauss’s ‘ Fledermaus.’ 
There were only two novelties: ‘Der Bund- 
schuh,’ by Reiter, and Thuille’s ‘ Lobetanz.’ 
Capellmeister Schalk conducted 128 perform- 
ances, and Herr Direktor Mahler 54, 





A coMMITTEE has been formed at Frankfoy 
for the erection of a monument to Joachim Raff, 
to be unveiled on May Ist, 1903. Herr Sand, 
of Munich, will be the sculptor. 


HERREN GRUNFELD AND Emit Saver haye 
been appointed principal professors of the 
pianoforte at the newly established Meister. 
schule fiir Clavierspiel at the Vienna Conserya. 
torium. 

THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung, July 12th- 
19th, has heard from Brussels that the famous 
collection of instruments belonging to the late 
barrister Snoech is to be bought by the Russian 
Government for a musical museum to be erected 
at St. Petersburg. The collection containg 
harpischords whose covers are adorned with 
Rubens’s paintings, Minnesinger harps, ancient 
bows, &c. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon. Mr. Clarence Lucas’s Concert, 3,50, No. 47, Belgrave Square, 
_ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tvrs. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Wep. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Tuvrs. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Fri. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
Sar. Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


— 


The Oresteia of dA’schylus. Translated and The chs 
explained by George ©. W. Warr fisted p 
(George Allen.) think) n 

Tus volume, published not long before the § cession « 

lamented death of Prof. Warr, was in} Upon 

tended to be the first of ‘‘ a Series of Versefwe car 

Translations from the Greek Dramatic turned 

Poets, with Commentaries and Explanatory [sages, a 

Essays, for English Readers,” under the farchaisn 

title of ‘‘The Athenian Drama.” Thoelfrom sh 

general editor himself undertook the first Joccurs w 

volume, representing lischylus; of thefnary En, 

others the second (Sophocles) was assigned |moderat 

to Prof. J. 8. Phillimore, the third (Eur-fwould t: 

pides) to Prof. Gilbert Murray, and thefpersons, 

last (Aristophanes) to Profs. Warr andfhelp fro 

Murray. Each volume contains annotated/{p, 7), « 

translations of selected plays, together with}for ball 

introductory essays bearing upon particular}to shag’ 
developments of the drama. The series as{(p, 23) ; 

a whole has been ‘designed to further thef «yo, 

study of the highly characteristic and com-Jweeds, 2 

plex phases of Greek life and thought em-fof a house 

bodied in the Attic drama,” for the benefitisword. ( 

not only of English readers, strictly speak-te and 1 

ing, but of those for whom an early classica’™"ge do 


education has made possible and acceptablan® ©™ 
prevent 





a subsequent expansion on more general 9, 
lines. For the purpose of his work—“ta, | 
make the ancient literature a permanen{ Buch ble 
possession ”—we pay our tribute of respect eading, 
to the memory of the editor. o add t 
This volume begins with two introduc . _" 


essays, the first of which deals gene J 
with the rise of Greek tragedy, tracing th elect pa 
gradual development from the primitivg°™M° oxe 


festivals of Dionysus to the maturer efforigh™® &xce 
of Thespis and AEschylus; the secon’; ) 12 a 
examines the motive and the moral of thg, The oc 
Oresteia, bringing in references to th ay 
Delphic Oracle, the office of the Erinye tine ( 
and the dynasty of Zeus. Much that f° “y 


said is good and clear, but we are incline a : 
to think that here, as elsewhere in the bookg riche é 
too much is taken for granted, and too litligy#nty 


regard is paid to the elementary wants d§.'° Rote 
the natheted reader. For instance, pikely to] 
would certainly have been wise to inclu oP. 1 
here a brief explanation of the wor “7, 
“ trilogy,” illustrated by a summary of tht j (p 
three plays of the Oresteia (which now follo ieilier « 


abruptly) as typical thereof. 
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Again, it is surely a serious omission that 
the dramatis persone are not given at the 
beginning of each play; and we could wish 
ve Pthat some of the more important stage 
he § directions were not relegated to the notes, 
et- | toy their arrangement can scarcely be said 
" § to facilitate the use of the English text for 
dramatic performance, which the editor 
th- T contemplated. 
ous | The translation of the iambic and trochaic 
ate lines is done into corresponding English 
tad rhythms. For the anapests there are 
ing | eight-syllable lines of the ‘ Hiawatha’ type, 
‘ith | with occasional half-lines and seven-syllable 
ent § lines to suit the general form of the original 
systems: the treatment is not ineffective, 
but often comes dangerously near to mono- 
tony and misplaced accent. We give an 
example from the ‘Agamemnon’ (p. 38) :— 
What if he, from Priam’s fallen 
Town returning 
Home, a hero graced of Heaven, 

Dying to the dead shall render 

Blood for blood and death for death, 

Who that heareth will avow him 

Born to live and die unscathed ? 

and |The chorus-lyrics are treated in ‘“ modu- 
alt. }jated prose,” but (unfortunately, as we 
think) nothing is done to indicate the suc- 
the | cession of strophes and antistrophes. 

in-] Upon the general style of the translation 
erse}we cannot bestow approval. Happily 
atic turned phrases there are, but few fine pas- 
tory sages, and throughout runs a current of 
the Jarchaism which is often hard to distinguish 
The|from sheer affectation. Word after word 
occurs which must certainly drive the ordi- 
nary English reader to distraction, and the 
moderate scholar to his dictionary if he 
i-fwould translate the translation. Very few 
persons, we imagine, would derive much 
and{help from such expressions as “‘losel fere” 
ated {p. 7), “break their fast with errant chance 
with}for ballotin” (p. 10), ‘‘clamming our hair 
sularito shag” (p. 16), ‘‘ vaulting her lion ramp” 
8 a84(p. 23); or from such a passage as this :— 
r thel «Nor part nor lot is mine in white gala 
cOll-fweeds.‘**) Mine election is the overthrowing 
; 6mi-fof a house, wherein Ares cuddleth ona kinsman’s 
mefitisword. Oh, we give brave chase to the runa- 
yoak-fgate and moulder the heyday in his blood. Our 
sicalfebarge doth brook no neighbour’s interloping ; 


Pell 














tablegine empery alloweth no breedbate god to 
J a my suppliants.“, ’? — ‘ Kumenides,’ 
Bp. 94, 


(tq 
nenuch blemishes provoke us, in the act of 
spec#eading, to ask whether it was worth while 
o add this translation to those already in 
ctory#=stence. Undoubtedly the translator is 
rallg2ore successful in rhyming versions of 
x the select passages—of which he has given 
nitivgome examples (pp. 119-129), taken, with 
fforig2® exception, from the ‘Agamemnon’— 
sconge22 in a sustained effort. 

}q The occasional numbers inserted paren- 
. dh@netically in the translation (as in the 
nye sage quoted above), to correspond with 
at ie lines of the Greek original, sometimes 
Jin? 2nd sometimes do not, indicate that 
pookg“re is a note to be sought, with an un- 
‘jitte’ttainty which is apt to be disquieting. 
nts 2° Notes are for the most part of a kind 
00, if kely to be useful; ¢.g., those on the torch- 
clud@®°? (p. 143), Helen (p. 149), rites of puri- 
worgation (p. 165), the voting in the law 
f theourts (p. 211). Here again there is a 
tollomtdency to assume that the reader is 
amiliar with the classics and classical pub- 
tations—otherwise he could scarcely under- 

















stand the point of such references as “cp. 
Archil. fr. 27 Bergk” and ‘Mitt. Ath. 19, 
340” (both on p. 155). 

The text is a no means free from in- 
accuracies and inconsistencies. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘demean”’ is frequently used in the 
sense of “degrade”; ‘ bourne” occurs on 
p. 96, “ bourn’’ on pp. 93 and 105; “ fore- 
done” on pp. 60 and 80, “‘fordone” on 
p. 98; ‘‘bestead”’ (past participle) on p.101, 
““bested’’ on p. 70; ‘disseized ” on p. 10, 
“disseising”’ on p. 58; and in adapta- 
tions from the Greek we find ‘ Kissian,” 
“‘ Cilissa,” ‘‘ Polyneices,’’ ‘‘ Lukeios,” “ Ag- 
yieus,’”’ ‘‘ Erectheus,’’ and ‘ Erectheion”’; 
and, lastly, there are bad misprints, such 
as ‘‘Scamader” (p. 95) and “ fugutive” 
(p. 96). The index is scrappy and some- 
what slipshod; ¢g., ‘“ betyl” refers to a 
note in which the word itself nowhere occurs. 
We can heartily commend the illustrations, 
which are mostly photographic reproduc- 
tions of Greek relics, well chosen and ad- 
mirably executed. 

In this endeavour to bring the Orestean 
trilogy within the knowledge of the general 
reader the editor set himself a stupendous 
task; we cannot think that he altogether 
succeeded, or indeed that the book is as 
good as it might have been—as it may yet 
be made. To the editors of the other 
volumes we would recommend the expedient 
of submitting their works before publica- 
tion to the severest criticism of several non- 
classical readers, in order that the difficulties 
which a classical scholar naturally forgets 
may be removed or reduced, for in such a 
series the secret of success is simplicity. 








THE WEEK. 


CHARTERHOUSE.— Performances of the Elizabethan Stage 
Society : ‘Everyman,’ ‘ The Sacrifice of Isaac.’ 


To Mr. William Poel, the secretary and 
originator of the Elizabethan Stage Society, 
we are indebted for some quaint and 
edifying illustrations of our early stage. 
None of the previous experiments has had 
quite the value and interest of the per- 
formance given last Saturday afternoon 
under the shade of the venerable walls of the 
Charterhouse. The place was admirably 
suited to the entertainment, which consisted 
of the anonymous morality of ‘ Everyman’ 
and the scene of the interrupted ‘Sacrifice 
of Isaac’ from the ‘ Histories of Lot and 
Abraham,’ which is the fourth of the 
Chester miracle plays. That the scene was 
better suited than the court of Fulham 
Palace, which witnessed Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sad 
Shepherd,’ or than the halls of the various 
Inns of Court which have been placed at 
the Society’s disposal, may not perhaps be 
said. The environment was, however, in 
keeping with the action, and the two were 
so harmonious that it became easy to con- 
ceive the mimic performance real, and to 
believe that we were spectators of, and 
almost participants in, a great historical 
tragedy. Tragedy indeed, in its naive 
simplicity and uncompromising sincerity, 
‘Everyman’ is—that “tragedy to those 
who feel’? which is our general lot, the 
great unending problem of life, responsi- 
bility, and death. There are many points 
from which the entertainment may be 
regarded, and from all it is significant. 
The first thing that strikes one is that the 
primitive drama, which seems so dull and 








didactic, may well have passioned our fore- 
fathers—is, indeed, capable of passioning us; 
the second that this particular piece, played 
no better and no worse than on the occasion 
it was, is capable, when its merits are 
known, of attracting all London and 
becoming the ‘‘sensation’”’ of a season. 
Temptations to ridicule presented them- 
selves, and the smile rose occasionally to the 
lips. It died there, and sank before the 
absolute sincerity of the whole. Amuse- 
ment never degenerated into mockery. 

What are the obligations of the English 
dramatist to the ‘Elckerlijk’ assigned to 
Peter Dorland of Diest, the Belgian 
mystic, the author of the ‘ Viola Anime,’ 
or to the ‘Barlaam and Josaphat’ 
of John of Damascus, we are unable to 
say. After the delivery of a species 
of prologue by a messenger, the scene, 
like that of ‘Festus’ or of one of Goethe’s 
prologues to ‘ Faust,’ opens in heaven witha 
speech from God, described in the pro- 
gramme by the Hebrew name Adonai, com- 
plaining of the lewdness of life of men and 
their neglect of His worship. Death then 
approaches, and is told to bid Everyman to 
his final pilgrimage. Everyman comes 
capering to his lute in festive garb and 
singing to his mistress. Having received from 
Death his instruction to prepare for imme- 
diate departure, he seeks by bribery to 
obtain a respite. When this effort is vain 
he summons Fellowship, Kindred, and 
Goods or Wealth; but though ready enough 
to accompany him to scenes of debauch or 
even aid him in a murder, they refuse to 
accompany him on so grievous a journey. 
Good Deeds is so weak she can neither 
stand nor crawl. She is none the less help- 
ful, and brings to him her sister Knowledge, 
by whom he is led to Confession. By means 
of penance he is then prepared for death ; 
and after he has received the sacraments he 
dies penitent and pardoned, deserted by his 
former associates Strength, Beauty, Dis- 
cretion, and Five Wits, but supported by 
Good Deeds, whose strength and stature are 
augmented, and by Knowledge. 

The presentation was naturally naive. 
Adonai was shown as an elderly man with 
a curling grey beard. Death had no scythe, 
but had, as in some illustrations we recall, a 
drum and a trumpet. He had also, it may 
incidentally be mentioned, a strong Scotch 
accent. Everyman, who was admirably 
played by a woman, wasa bright and dapper 
youth in the opening scenes, and in the 
later presented a tragic figure. Designs for 
the dresses are supplied on the title-page of 
an edition of the morality printed by Skot, 
and are given in facsimile in the first volume 
of Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley.’ In preference to 
these, Mr. Poel hastaken others from Flemish 
tapestries of the early fifteenth century. 

hencesoever obtained, they wereadmirable, 
and the entertainment was lifelike and im- 
pressive. 

No less interesting was the short scene of 
the attempted sacrifice of Isaac, the rhymed 
verses of which were well delivered. In short, 
we may say that a performance casting a 
welcome light upon the conduct of the 
liturgical drama is this day repeated in the 
court of the Charterhouse, and those who 
care to witness an entertainment unique 
in its kind are counselled to take an oppor- 
tunity that most probably will not recur. 
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THE SECOND FOLIO SHAKSPEARE. 
Garrick Club. 


THE variations on the title-page of the Second 
Folio edition of Shakspeare suggest an inquiry 
as to how far a copy which has lately come into 
my hands is in any way peculiar. One variation 
occurs in the names of the booksellers at the 
foot of the title-page or of the last page of the 
volume. In my copy the legends run, ‘‘ Printed 
by Tho. Cotes for Robert Allot and are to be 
sold at [the sign] of the Blacke Beare in Pauls 
Churchyard 1632” (the title-page is torn at 
the corner, and the words in brackets are 
missing) ; and at the end (p. 419 of part iii.), 
‘¢ Printed at London by Thomas Cotes for John 
Smethwick, William Aspley, Richard Hawkins, 
Richard Meighen, and Robert Allot, 1632.” 
The names of Allot and Aspley are familiar, but 
the others are not so well known. I should 
also like to know if errata in the pagination of 
part iiiinamely, the tragedies—are usually 
met with. In every instance the text is found 
in its proper place and is complete, but p. 168 
is followed by p. 269, and the wrong ‘‘century” 
is continued throughout. So also p. 285 is fol- 
lowed by pages numbered 187, 286; and, again, 
the following numerals occur in the order given: 
340, 143, 144, 343,344; and 350, 151, 152, 353, 354, 
335 (sic), 356. The last page is numbered 419, 
but the number of pages should be given as 319. 
My copy contains the autograph of an owner 
named Robbin Grove, and the handwriting 
seems nearly contemporary with the publication 
of the volume. At a later time the handwriting 
of an eminent man of science was added. 

A. B. Bence-Jonzs. 








A LOST PLAY BY DICKENS. 
July 15th, 1901. 

I HAVE been reading with great interest Mr. 
Spencer’s communication to the current number 
of the Atheneum respecting Dickens’s burletta 
‘Is She his Wife ?’ and am sorry that I cannot 
enlighten him respecting the whereabouts of 
an original printed copy. He may, however, 
be interested to know that I possess in my 
collection the undoubted MS. copy of the little 
piece used at its production at St. James’s 
Theatre in March, 1837; in fact, the original 
prompt copy, written in a fair hand upon ruled 
quarto paper with the watermark ‘‘ W. King, 
1835.”’ The coarse brown-paper wrapper bears 
the title ‘‘Is She his Wife? | One Act,” but 
the first page of the copy gives the little work 
as ‘‘ Something Singular | in One Act | a Comic 
Burletta”; and underneath, ‘‘St. James’s 
Theatre | 1837.” 

The copy is made the more interesting by the 
stage manager’s ink notes and pencillings of the 
cast — Messrs. Sidney, Wild, and Webster ; 
Mesdames Allison and Selby—the stage direc- 
tions, and in two places an additional line of 
dialogue. The handwriting is probably that of 
an experienced theatrical copyist. 

For my part, I should be glad to learn 
whether the author’s original MS. is in exist- 
ence—that from which my copy was made. 

Gro. ManvitLe FENN. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


‘THE VENGEANCE OF Mrs, VANSITTART,’ a 
three-act comedy by Mr. Arthur Hare, and 
‘A Diplomatic Theft,’ by an author rejoicing 
in the name of Havelock Elbreck, were given 
on Tuesday afternoon at the Garrick by a com- 
pany comprising Miss Janette Steer, Miss Eva 
Moore, and Mr. R. C. Herz. ° 

THE New Century Theatre, by which name 
what has been more happily known during 
the old century as the Adelphi is to be 
called, will open on the 7th of September with 
‘The Whirl of the Town.’ It is with genuine 
regret we hear of the sacrifice of a title with so 
many agreeable associations. 





Sir Henry Invine’s season at the Lyceum 
finishes this evening. 

THE principal parts in ‘The Mummy and 
the Humming-Bird,’ with which Wyndham’s 
Theatre is to reopen, will be played by Messrs. 
Wyndham and Taber. 

WHEN on the 11th inst. the St. James’s 
Theatre closed, Mr. Alexander announced its 
reopening about Christmas with a revival of 
‘The Wilderness.’ In the following production 
of ‘Paolo and Francesca’ Miss Evelyn Millard 
will be Francesca and Mr. Alexander Giovanni, 
the part of Paolo being assigned to a young 
actor new to London. Other novelties are to 
consist of a play by Capt. Marshall, a comedy 
by Mr. W. RK. Walkes, and a work to be 
selected by the committee of the Playgoers’ 
Club. 

Mr. Tree’s plans have been changed, and 
Her Majesty’s, according to present arrange- 
ments, will reopen about October 7th with 
‘Twelfth Night,’ to be followed after about a 
fortnight by ‘The Last of the Dandies,’ a 
play of English life by Mr. Clyde Fitch, the 
action of which passes about the middle of the 
last century. 

Tue Haymarket closes this evening, and will 
reopen in October under the management of 
Messrs. Maude and Harrison with ‘The Second 
in Command.’ During the recess it will undergo 
processes of cleaning and redecoration. 

ONE more migration has been made by the 
Japanese company, which is now settled at the 
Shaftesbury. A new scene, entitled ‘Sairoku,’ 
was acted on Monday for the first time. It 
consists of a Japanese version of the trial scene 
from ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in which, as a 
counterpart of Shylock, Mr. Kawakdmi dis- 
played remarkable facial play. 

Tue Court Theatre, which closed on Saturday 
last, will be reopened by Mr. C. W. Somerset 
on the 29th inst. with ‘ The Sorrows of Satan.’ 
The house will then be occupied by travelling 
companies until it is reopened by Messrs. Kerr 
and Brickwell in the autumn. 

Durine the absence of Miss Ellaline Terriss 
her part in ‘Sweet and Twenty’ at the Vaude- 
ville has been played by Miss Dora Barton, and 
that of Mr. Seymour Hicks by his brother, Mr. 
Stanley Brett. 

LAMENTABLE as is the fate which has befallen 
the two sisters Edith and Ida Yeoland, who, 
after appearing with some success on various 
West-End stages, committed suicide together 
in lodgings in Great Russell Street on the 
15th inst., it casts no new light upon theatrical 
conditions, and points no moral except that 
fortitude and endurance are indispensable to the 
prosecution of a stage career. At the present 
moment there are hundreds of girls in London 
who have made their way on to the boards, and 
won, it may be, a measure of recognition, whose 
prospects are no brighter than were those of the 
actresses who have chosen the blind way 
which, according to Browning, 

The foredone 
Heart-weary player in this pageant-world 


Drops out by, letting the main masque defile 
By the conspicuous portal. 


For others besides the young—for all, indeed, 
but a favoured few—the stage is a precarious 
occupation, the pitfalls in which are the more 
dangerous since they seem to be bordered with 
flowers. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS, 
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NEW EDITION OF DYER’S ‘MODERN EUROPE,’ 
In 6 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 6s. net each. 


A HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE 
From the Fall of Constantinople. By the late THOMAS 
HENRY DYER, LL.D. A New Kdition, Revised ang 
brought up to date by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. . 

(Vols. I. and IT. ready, 


HI 


VOL. V. OF SWIFT’S PROSE WORKS. 
NOW READY, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
SWIFT’S HISTORICAL AND 
POLITICAL TRACTS—ENGLISH., 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
(Bohn’s Standard Library, 
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READY NEXT WEEK. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
crown 8vo, 5s. 


TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO 
VESSELS. 


With a Chapter on Submarines and Submersibles, 
By Lieut. G. E. ARMSTRONG, late R.N. 
With 50 Illustrations. 





Spec 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. Dail 
THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES STUART CALVERLEY. 
Complete in 1 vol. 
With a Memoir by Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., 
Governor of British Guiana, and Portrait. 


“None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late has given us more 
unalloyed pleasure.””—Morning Post. 





Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. 
A NEW EDITION, with Introduction and Notes 
By R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A. 


“ A new English edition of Theocritus has long been wanted,...Mr, 
Cholmeley’s elaborate edition is well worthy to fill the void, and is 
likely to be the standard edition among English students for many 

ears.’’—Educational Times. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. 
HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By T. R. LOUNSBURY, 

Professor of English in Yale University. 
New Edition, Revised. xiv and 505 pages. l 

' 


‘“We have not seen any book on the subject which is at once 
interesting and so sound.’’—Literature. 
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Crown 8vo, 5s. Pole d 
INTRODUCTION TO Wood: 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. Letter 
By HENRY S. PANCOAST. 556 pages. the Cc 
FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. |readers tia, 
A HISTORY OF — ” frot 
GERMAN LITERATURE. even flagrant 
By KUNO FRANCKE, ‘ hess, and so f 
Professor of German Literature in Harvard University. |its perusal,”’ 
UNIFORM WITH BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. TH) 
With 40 Illustrations and Map, 1s. 6d. net. 9 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. ' 
An Itinerary and Description. 
Compiled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D. 
University of Iowa, U.S.A. By 
Revised and Edited, with an Introduction on Cathedral 
Architecture, by the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. 

With 40 Illustrations and a Map. ; Mr. W. L. ¢ 
‘The book is heartily to be commended, and each of the possessor#p". Charles _ 
of the series—whom we know to be numerous—should haste to joilgmarkable noy 
the work to the collection.”—Notes and Queries. ‘nterestin g al 
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BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 


ELY. By the Rev. W. D. Sweeting 
M.A. With 47 Illustrations. 
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ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robsor 
A.R.I.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBUR! 
ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rey. 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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“| — BOOKS THAT DEMAND ATTENTION! 
HENRY HARLAND’S NOVELS. GENERAL 
| THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. LITERATURE. 
: THE CARDINAL'S SNUFF-BOX. “A DRILLAND BSSAYIST.” 
‘4 MEN AND LETTERS. 


Times.—“' A book among a thousand,” 


a 


Has realized the enormous Sale of 80,000 Copies. 


MEN AND LETTERS. 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘“‘ Every page of it is interesting.” 


THE PRESS. 
Spectator.—‘‘ A charming romance.” 


Saturday Review — Wholly delightful.” 


; GREY ROSES. 


Spectator.—‘‘ Really delightful.” 


Y. 


Gy 


more 


method and learnt how to paint,” 


the dainty delicacy and grace of his portraiture,” 


THE PRESS. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘* Charming stories,” | 
Daily Telegraph.—“ Entitled to rank among the choicest flowers in the realms of romance.” 


COMEDIES AND ERRORS. | 
COMEDIES AND ERRORS. | 
Which has reached its THIRD EDITION. | 


Crown 8vo, price 63. 


THE PRESS. 
Fortnightly Review.—‘' His art is all alive with felicities and delicacies...... He has mastered a 


GREY ROSES. | 
The popularity of which has just demanded a NEW EDITION. 


Crown 8vo, price 33. 6d. net. 


Truth,—‘‘ Mr. Henry Harland charms, and at times even enchants you, with his wit and humour and | 








FOUR CHOICE NEW NOVELS.—Crown 8vo, price 6g, each. 





THE EIGHTH THOUSAND. 


THE ARISTOCRATS. 


Being the Impressions of the Lady Helen 
Pole during her Sojourn in the Great North 
Woods, as spontaneously recorded in her 
Letters to her Friend in North Britain, 
the Countess of Edge and Ross. 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘* We feel constrained to warn our 
readers that by rigorously refusing to order ‘The Aris- 
tocrats’ from the library they will prevent entrance into 
their innocent drawing-rooms of a book which is frank and 
even flagrant almost to offence, indecorous almost to naughti- 
hess, and so funny that on no account would we have missed 
its perusal.”’ 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


3. THEY THAT TOOK THE) 
SWORD: a Novel. 


By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, 


A NEW WRITER. 
i} 


Academy.—‘' Well written.” | 
ood.” 


Outlook.—'* G 


THEY THAT TOOK THE SWORD. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON. 
A NEW WRITER. 








THE EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND, 


THE COLUMN: 
A Novel. 


By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 
A NEW WRITER. 


Mr. W. L. CovrtNeEy in the Daily Telegraph.—‘* Whoever 
essorsplr. Charles Marriott may be, he has written a very re- 
o joispmarkable novel.,.....A book very fresh, very original, very 
nteresting and suggestive. He has handled situations in 
ue true spirit of an artist. His style is careful. Above all, 
he thinks for himself.’’ 
Daily News.—'* A notable book......An important book...... 
A novel which brings together strong and subtle power 
Df suggesting character, remarkable humour, and all the 
Pest faculties of the writers known to every one......Some 
Dt his a is as humorous as anything recently 
en; all his characters have stepped from life into his 
pages, to be turned about and displayed by a mind which 
ts nothing escape.”’ 
—" It is the work of a strong brain—it is evident 
iat Mr, Marriott has thought, felt, observed, and read for 
mself. When you have swung into the author's stride he 
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RY makes an exhilarating companion, and he does not allow 
7 - Med turn aside. Many of his phrases have a fine 
sv, Thuality,” 








JUST PUBLISHED, 


4, SEVERANCE. 
SEVERANCE. 


By THOMAS COBB, 
Author of the following well-known Novels :— 


MR. PASSINGHAM. 
CARPET COURTSHIP. 


THE DISSEMBLERS, &c. 
By THOMAS COBB, 


SEVERANCE. 
SEVERANCE. 








HERBERT PAUL, 
HERBERT PAUL, 


SECOND EDITION. 


By 





Crown 8yo, price 5s. net. 


APPRECIATIONS. 

Times.—-“ The reader expects to find classical scholarship, 
wide historical and political reading, and a familiarity with 
all the best of the modern literature of England. In this 
he will not be disappointed...... A book which is both learned 
and eminently readable, a rare combination.” 

Spectator.—*‘ These essays are all of them interesting— 
most of them are even brilliant...... The book is full of good 
things......Mr. Paul’s sparkling book has in a marked degree 
the qualities of ‘acidity and light.’ ”’ 

Guardian.—“ The book is an altogether delightful one...... 
Every one who cares for good literature and good talk should 





| buy it at once, take it on a railway journey, and be happy.’” 








FLOWERS OF PARNASSUS. 


A Series of famous Poems, illustrated, under the general 
Editorship of F. B. MONEY-COUTTS. 


VOL. IX. 


RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Rendered into English Verse by 
EDWARD FI1ZGERALD. 


With 9 Illustrations by Herbert Cole and an Introductory 
Note by the EDITOR. 
Demy 16mo, 5} by 4} inches, gilt top, bound in cloth, price 
ls, net; bound in leather, price 1s. 6d. net. 
Sphere.—‘* An admirable shilling edition.” 
Publishers’ Circular,—“ A very dainty, artistic production 
of a poem which has become quite a classic among us.”’ 


_ FIVE GARDEN BOOKS. 


“A CHARMING BOOK.” 


1. STRAY LEAVES from a BORDER 
GARDEN. By MARY P. MILNE HOME, With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations and Cover Design by F. L. B. Griggs. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. net. 

Saturday Review.—‘‘ A genuine garden book.”’ 
Literature.—‘* If anything, too full of information.” 


“TO BE WARMLY COMMENDED.” 


2. The GARDEN in the SUBURBS. 


By Mrs. LESLIE WILLIAMS. With 9 Full-Page IIlus- 
trations and Cover Design. Crown 8vo, price 5s, net. 
Daily News.—‘* Most satisfactory.” 
Globe.—‘* Full of interest and utility.” 


‘*WILL PLEASE AS WELL AS TEACH.” 


3. The CHRONICLE of a CORNISH 


GARDEN. By HARRY ROBERTS. With 7 Illustra- 
tions of an Ideal Garden by F. L. B. Griggs. Crown Svo, 
price 5s. net. 
Outlook.—‘* Gossipy, instructive; prettily illustrated.” 
Spectator.—“‘ Mr. Roberts’s experiences will be found 
useful. Useful or no, or are pleasantly told. A brief 
preface tells us where and how he set to work, and then he- 
takes us through the months from January, and shows us 
each garlanded with her peculiar flower or flowers.” 


“A CHARMING COMPANION.” 


4.SEVEN GARDENS and a 


PALACE. By ‘EK. V.B.,’’ Author of ‘ Days and Hours 
in a Garden.’ Illustrated by F. L. B. Griggs and Arthur 
Gordon. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 
Review of the Week.—** Altogether a pleasant and fragrant 
book, with something of the sense of lavender about it.” 
Vanity Fair.—“ Mrs. Boyle’s book must appear straight- 
way on the shelves of all lovers of gardens.” 


‘*WOULD DELIGHT MR. RUSKIN.” 


5. IN the GARDEN of PEACE. By 


HELEN MILMAN (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton). With 24 
Illustrations and Cover Design by Edmund H. New. 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 
Spectator.—‘t Mr. New seems to have a special gift for 
drawing birds.”’ 
Globe.—*‘ Sincerity is the note of the whole book, which 
is lucky, we may add, in having Mr. EH. H. New for its 
pictorial illustrator.” 
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JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY. 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 
Royal 8vo, Quarterly, 3s. 6d. ; Annual Subscription, 13s. 
Vol. XVI. No. 2. 
Contents. 

The ECONOMIC AGES. F. H. Giddings. 
The CHICAGO BUILDING TRADES DISPUTE. II. 

. Bogart. 
The TRUST COMPANIES. A. D. Noyes. 
MUNICIPAL ACTIVITY in ENGLAND. Elsie Watson. 
MISSISSIPPI during the CIVIL WAR. J. W. Garner. 
The PRIVATE ISSUE of TOKEN COINS. R. P. Falkner. 
RECORD of POLITICAL EVENTS. W. R. Shepherd. 
REVIEWS. 


ANNALS OF BOTANY. 


Edited by ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. ; 
D. H. SCOTT, Pb.D. F.R.S.; and W. G. FARLOW, 
M.D. ; assisted by other Botanists. 


Royal 8vo, Vol. XV. No. 58, with 11 Plates, 14s, 


Contents. 

The DEVELOPMENT of the POLLEN-TUBE and the 
DIVISION of the GENERATIVE NUCLEOS in certain 
SPECIES of PINES. Miss M. C. Ferguson. 

IMPERFECT SPORANGIA in certain PTERIDOPHYTES. 
Are they VESTIGIAL? F. O. Bower. 

OBSERVATIONS on the BIOLOGY and CYTOLOGY of 
PYTHIUM ULTIMUM,N. Sp. A. H. Trow. 

RESEARCHES on COPROPHILOUS FUNGI. 
and E. S. Salmon. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY of the HYMENOPHYL- 
LACEAE, SCHIZAEACEAH, and GLEICHENIACEAE. 
II. On the Anatomy of the Schizaeaceae. L. A. Boodle. 

MORPHOLOGICAL NOTKS. Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer. 

NOTES. 


G. Massee 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





Y OBKS’ OPTICAL LANTERN SLIDES. 
ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE SET FOR TEACHING 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Specially prepared to show Industries, Progress, Xc., of 
Countries illustrated. 


UPWARDS OF 1,700 SLIDES. 
List free on application, 


YORK & SON, 


67, LANCASTER ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 





\HE ALFRED MILLENARY COMMEMORA- 
TION.—The OXFORD FACSIMILES of KING ALFRED'S 
JEWEL, as TUTE to ae meena King Edward VIL, also Lord 
Wantage, and Alfred Bowker, Esq., Hon. Sec. to above Commemoration. 
—Makers, PAYNE & SON, Goldemiths, Oxford. Established 1790. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


INSURED AGAINST, 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 


GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,300,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RrPss COCOA. 





The Most Nutritious. 
EPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 
KPPs's COCOA, For Breakfast and Supper. 


KPPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE T. 


” and INDIGESTION, ‘ 
And Safest yt Tor Delicate Constitutions, 
Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 





THE ATHENZUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week's ATHEN BUM contains Articles on 

The LAND of the MOORS. 

PROBLEMS of MODERN CITY LIFE. 

The ORIGIN and GROWTH of LANGUAGE. 

S WALLOWFIELD and its OWNERS. 

HODSON of HODSON’S HORSE. 

A FRENCH VIEW of MODERN LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Serious Wooing; Corban; Retaliation; The 
Eternal Choice ; Bitter —"y The Red Chancellor ; The Fall of the 
Curtain; Lena Laird; ‘Maiden’s Creed; Glendarroch ; Eve 
Vietorieuse ; Ma Soainse en Robe 

ENGLISH PHILOLOGY. 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE (i ; Index to 
Book-Prices Current ; India in the Nineteenth Century ; ‘Mimes and 
Rhymes: M. Legras on English Contemporaries ; Reprints). 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The PUBLISHING SEASON ; The GéAtVoy of the GREEKS; SOME 
UNPUBLISHED JOHNSON LETTERS; EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER’S TEXT; HORACE WALPOLE’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE with MADAME DU DEFFAND; SALE. 

ALso— 


Indl A ie Fed " 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Prof. Tait ; Anthropological Notes; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The 6tall Plates of the Knignts of the Garter; Pinto- 
ricchio; Recent Art Publications; The Pastel Society; Minor 
Exhibitions ; Sale ; 

MUSIC :—Herr Kubelik’s Concert; Mr. Bispham's Recital ; Gossip ; 

Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Meilhae and Halévy; Bernhardt and Coquelin’s Perform- 
ances; ‘“Vilorxa’’ in ‘Timon of Athens’; A Lost Play by 
Dickens ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZEUUM for July 6 contains 

CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 

MR. COOK on RIGHTS and WRONGS of the TRANSVAAL WAR. 

SHORT STORIES. 

LONDON TOPOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ludi D rer'sus iali 

rmy Administration; The Seven Colonies of Australasia ; Social 
Morality ; The new Tatler) 

LIST of NEW BUOKS. 

The SICK HEART; The MAN inthe IRON MASK; The CAXTONS of 
KENT; DICKENS, the EARL of DERBY, and MR. GLADSTUNE; 
INDO-GERMANIC WURDS and TABOOS ; GOLDSMITH and the 
ABBE LEB BLANC; SALE. 


ALSo— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Native South Indian Life; La Philosophie de la Nature 
chez les Anciens ; Societies ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—The Alfred Jewel; =, te ie seminary Sf Newly 
Discovered Egyptian M ‘Th ry of St. Luke of 
Stiris’; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC: — Messaline’ and ‘Les eens ; Paderewski's Recital! ; 
Gossip ; Performances Next Wee 

DRAMA: Gossip. 











The ATHENEUM for June 29 contains 

TWO BOOKS on CHINA. 

GOVERNMENT or HUMAN EVOLUTION. 

A LIFE of JUAN of AR 

A KIRK WALL CHRONICLE. 

SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY CORRESPONDENCE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Vicar of 8t. Luke's; Chapenga’s White Man; 
The Sea hath its Pearls ; The Whirligig ; Christine; Luiu. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

GARDEN BOOKS. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

NEW BUOKs FROM FRANCE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :T ; American After- 
Dinner Oratory ; History of ad Turf; ‘The W “orld! 8 Fighting Ships; 
Rosa Amorosa ; The new Rambler). 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

EDWAKD FITZGERAL D; SOME SUGGESTED EMENDATIONS in 
CHAUCER'S TEXT; GARDINER, OLIVER CROMWELL, 
a MasOx GENERALS; LIFE of PANIZZI; The ASH- 


Aided GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mineralogy of Scotland; Anthropological Notes; Astro- 
ee Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week 

FINE ARTS :—Sir Joshua Reynolds ; The Sacameney of St. Luke in 
Stiris; Warwickshire wo ooegage te Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘Carmen,’ ‘La ‘ fosca,’ and «Tristan ’ ; Philharmonic gas 
cert; ‘The Golden Legend’ ; Gossip ; Performances Next We 

DRAMA :—‘La Course du Flambeau’ 3 -A Happy Nook’ —_ 





ALso— 


The ATHENZEUM for June 22 contains 


CANADA and the EMPIRE. 
The SOCIAL PROBLEM. 
KANT’S RELIGIOUS P Sanne 
A FRIEND of WALTER TT. 
M. GASTON PARIS on VILLO N. 
NEW NOVELS :—Our Friend the Charlatan ; The Crisis ; The Archbishop 
and the Lady ; The Extermination of Love; A Woman Derelict ; 
‘The Aristocrats; Robert Annys, Poor Priest. 
SPORTS and PASTIMES. 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 
BOOKS on the WAR. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE (Old Bookaellers ; Tolstoy and his Problems ; 
Labour Legislation in New Zealand). 
LISt of NEW BOOKS. 
HER ANSWER, T he NINTH JU oar of feed UNIV ite 
z ESS FITZHERBERT’S of 
HUSBANDRY’; ER. OLA IVER ER CROMWELL, weak 
the INSU. RRECTION of MARCH , 1655; The DAISY in AMERICA ; 
The PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS at LEIPZIG. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ical Notes; Societies; Meeting 


— —Ast Next Week ; 


sip. 
FINE. “ARES —The Exposition del’Enfance; The Salons of 1901; 





Sale ; ssip. 

MUSIC: Otello,’ ‘ Aida,’ and ‘Faust’; Purcell’s ‘Fairy Queen’ 
Recitals by Mr. H. Bauer, wo Carreiio, and M. Paderewski ; 
Gossip; Performances Next Week 

DRAMA :—Library Table ; Gossip. 


THE ATHENHUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C FRANCIS, 


Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(NINTH SERIES,) 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains :— 


NO =: —Civil List Pensions—Charles Lamb as @ Journalist—the 
rseillaise '—‘* Jenkins’s not oR =Dry—General Viney— 

wand 1 Tax — Family Likeness — Jero| rasols — Solar’ or 
Nature Myths—Origin of ‘‘Jingo”’ in Politica, 


h kle’—C, 





QUERIES :—Lost Town in Suffolk—“ L 
—Crawford Family—Arms of Euro) Countries—“ Tall Lae 
shire women ’’—Hesketh Family— Lord Donore - Leigh Hunt—Johy 
Martin—Rural Deaneries—Cosens—Koyal Borough—Massacre at 
81 8. Mill’s Birthplace—Jones, Lord Mayor of London— 
‘Coronation Anecdotes ’—Tasborough—Cheselden, Radcliffe, and 

ridmore. 


REPLIES: ee List Pensions—American Heraldry—Japanese Names 
—Dutton and Seaman Familie+—National Flag—‘ Toucan "—8ir H. 
Gosarere= as. ne ee! 8s Poems set to Music—Thompeo 
of York—Napoleon and a Coat of Mail—‘: Sawney’ eer K. . Verney 
—Goldsmith’s Publishers—Key. J. b”’: “8 
Money ”—Mortimer— Moline Family—* Juggins ”"—Jowett's Little 
Garden—Fillingham Family— Poem attributed to Milton—Flower 
Game—‘ Takmi’—Acervation—Michael Bruce and Burns—“ Bible, 
Crown, and Constitution ”— Dendritic eee Ecclesiastical 
**Peculiars’’ — Nathaniel Hawthorne — nted and Engraved 
Portraits—Malt and Hop Substitutes—‘ Burial of SirJohn Moore’— 
pb npr of Dowager Peeress—Icknield Street—A. Fortescue 
neral Cards—Col Cooper—Greek Pronunciation—‘ Qui vive?” 
a alia as Female Name. 


NO TES ON BOOKS: —Jaggard’s ‘Index to Book-Prices Current’ 
Coleridge's ‘ Byron ’—shaw’s ‘ Calendar of Treasury Papers.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JULY 13 contains :— 


NOTES :—Civil List Fensions—Dibdin Bibliography — ‘‘ Wicken”= 
Wykes—* Went "—Dowsing - Vanishing London—Charles Cotton— 
Letters of Junius—Stage-Coach Drivers— Spelling of Proper Names 
—Mercy to Animals—Lime-tree—Try+ ing Oak—Riding the Stang— 
William Fitz Aldeline—American Slang. 


QUERIES :—Sir H. D’Wyvill—Storming of Lincoln—Badges—Pictures 
of Taverns—Droits ide I'Homme—“ Of whom” for “ Whose”— 
Recorder of N Dr Harvet— The Synagogue’ 
—Cundy Family—The King of Calicut—Alba Pottery—De Clare~ 
Oldest Licensed House—“ Corne bote ”—‘ Travels of Peter Teixeira’ 
—Alum—Thomas Glasse—Count —e IL 
worth—*‘ Vesac Mihm ’’—‘ Co-ruft’’—Macke: 

REPLIES : Prisoners of War—The Halberts— asta in Wordsworth 

** Pair” and making “‘ Fair’’—B. Walker—‘ The Troth of Gilberta 
Beckett ‘—Portrait of Lady Harley—Urientation—Ernest Bussy— 
Scott Query—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep sea”—“Shoe- 
horned ”—** Lake,” a Precious Stone—Unmarriea ins Mayors— 
English O:atory—Rungs of a Ladder—Louis XVI.—I veagh—Book 
-< Common Prayer in Latin—Crosier and Pastoral Staff—‘ Then” = 

Yhan—“ Fire - fanged "—Troubadour and Daisy—‘‘ Porte-manteau” 
—Haydon Family —“ Snicket” — Hull Saying—‘‘ Hedge ”—Crom- 
welliana— Manor of Tyburn—Peter Thellusson—‘ Capt. Rock”~ 
“« Bull and Last.” 

wie ON BOOKS :—‘A New English Dictionary ’—Miss Graham's 

8. Gilbert of Sempringham ’—Anderson’s ‘ Koll of Alumni in the 
University of Aberdeen ’—Prideaux’s ‘ Bibliography of Coleridge.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 








The NUMBER for JULY 6 contains :— 


NOTES :—Civil List Pensions—Newbury, James's Powders, and Gold- 
SS Shakespeariana — Bishop Sherborne —“‘A bad day ands 
orse "—‘‘ Three acres and a cow ’’— Pall Mall—Japanese Names- 
Dahlia and Fuchsia—Price of Ink in 1288. 
QUERIES :—‘‘Kentish fire’’— Goldsmith's Publishers — Antoine de 
Lafosse in England—“In the days when we went gipsying’~ 
Redmaynes—Mayors of Newcastie-under-Lyme—Cowley’s Poems 
set to Music—Isaac Penington the 'Younger—“ Custice ”—Laving- 
ton in Sussex—‘ King of Spain's Bible —Breslaw—Philpot Ms8.- 
Mackenzie of Gairloch—Icknield Street. 
REPLIES :—8t. Clement Danes—* Anyone,” “ Ever; one" 
Cooke—Neptune and Crossing the Line—*‘ La-ci-da”— de Bathe and 
Holsworthy Families—Designations of oes free in 1 MexieoGiat 
stone Volume—Game of Battledore— Funeral Cards—‘‘ Kabbating” 
—Bell Inscription—Scottish University Graduates—Verbs f formed 
out of Proper Names—“ Toucan ”—Knifeboard —St. George and the 
Dragon—Hogarth’s House—Blue Keard—* Parlour "—Glasgow Uni- 
versity—‘ Collate” —Malt and Hop Substitutes—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on oa —‘ Memorials of the Duttons of Dutton’—Reviews 
and Magazin 
Notices to puiaeaete, 


The NUMBER for JUNE 29 contains :— 


NOTES :—T. 8. mare SRT and Controversy—Bethlem- 
“Grey groat’’—‘‘Berth”=lay down boards — Kyrie Eleison— 
Galloglass "—Exeter Theatre in 1348—‘‘Godling ”—J. Lavi! 

—‘Mere Man”—‘“Lake” a Precious Stone — ‘Same stream'~ 
“ Takmi”’—The Couvade—Music Publishers’ Signs. 

QUERIES :—“ American Husbandry” — Portrait of Lady Harley- 
Sweeny Todd—P. de la Port—Stewart Family—Authors Wantei- 
Blood as a Prophylactic—Susanna Hopton—‘ Grand Tour’- 
Smoking a Cobbler—Old Curiosity shop’ ’—Lines on Queel 
Victoria—‘ Foot of beef”—Hawthorne—Scott Query—Author 
Wante 

REPLIES :—Dowager Peeress—Sir C. 
Game—“ All roads lead to Rome’’—'Tea as eal—R. 
Painted and Engraved Portraits—Jowett's Little Garden—“ Snicket” 

—Canadian Boat Song—Rawlins-White—Unmarried Lord Mayor 

Dutton and Seaman Families—Stow'’s Portrait—Old Londo 
‘Taverns—English Hexameters and Elegiacs—Bottled Ale—Geort 
Wal Municipal Coincidences—Author Wanted— oy 
in Old “Title-pages—Book s on Manners—Pens: 

Telegraphy: its Invention — D'Auvergne Family—Dr. "Barry- 
Vanishing London : Christ's Hospital—Dual Number in Germal- 
Pews annexed to Houses—‘Coost ’—New England Donation-Paty 
—‘ Rymmyll”— Attur. A r ” 

NOTES ON BOOKS: —Miss Weston’s ‘Legend of Lancelot ’—‘Fe! 
—Gilebrist and Perkins’s ‘Itiners 


Hatton’ a Monument—Flowet 





an 
- ‘the English cammodrals.” 
Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 43d. each, 
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pe: NOW READY. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


THE BREAD LINE. 


A STORY OF A PAPER. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


Crown 8vo, 5s, 


** Most ap | — The various types of sanguine temperament who compose the dramatis persone are cleverly drawn, 
the false analogy on which they had built their dreams of fortune is most dramatically contrived.” 


d the exposure 0 
2 “An ingenious tale; may be heartily ed.” —: 


Spectator. 





“A grim story in its way, but wonderfully relieved by the good humour and good nature of the four adventurers, and 
by a slight yet entirely charming love duet. ”—Glasgow Herald. 


“‘ Well done and amusing.”—Outlook, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Lrp., Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 
A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


“Has, we are glad to say, reached a ninth edition, which enables this excellent introduction to the 
facts of astronomy to be brought up to date.”— Guardian, 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, 


With 3 Plates, 


Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND AUGMENTED. 
Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 





G. STONEMAN, 39, 


Warwick Lane, E.C, 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


—_——» 


NOW READY. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No 337. JULY, 1901. 6s. 


Contents, 
. NEGRO NILELAND and UGANDA. With a Map. 
. The NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION. 
. The PHILOSOPHICAL RADICALS. 
. The DECAY of our SEA FISHERIES, 
. NEW LIGHTS on MILTON. 
. RECENT MOUNTAINEERING. 
. The DATE of DANTE’S VISION. 
. SOCIETY CROAKERS. 
. The PROTECTORATE of CROMWELL. 
The DAWN of GREECE. 
. The POPULAR NOVEL. 
. TUBERCULOSIS. " 
. The CHINESE FIASCO. 


CON BM PR wD 


id 
es i —) 


A NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 


The DOMINE’S GARDEN: a Story 


of Old New York. By IMOGEN CLARK. [Just out. 


A MERRY TALE OF A MERRY TIME. 


MISTRESS NELL. By George C. 
[Jus 


HAZELTON, Jun. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. t out, 





MR. GLADSTONE as CHANCELLOR 


of the EXCHEQUER. A Study. By SYDNEY 
BUXTON, M.P. rge crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Just out. 


The STUDENT’S MANUAL of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. A History of English 
Literature and of the Chief English Writers. Founded 
upon the Manual of THOMAS B. SHAW. By A. 
HAMILTON THOMPSON, B.A., late Minor Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and University Exten- 
sion Lecturer in English Literature. With Notes, &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Just out. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—— oo 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’, 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 
By E, T. COOK, 
Recently Editor of the Daily News, 
1 vol. demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


LITERATURE,.—“ We must congratulate Mr. Cook most 
warmly on his achievement. Whatever else may be read 
about the diplomacy that preceded the war, his book must 
certainly be read. It will immensely increase a reputation 
that already stood very high. No recent book on any 
political question has been so good, and we are inclined to 
think it marks out Mr. Cook as the ablest political journalist 
of the day.” 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


TROOPER 8,008, IY. 
By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR. —“‘A fascinating record of service in 
ae the most interesting body of troops that took part 
n the war.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE WORK OF THE NINTH 


DIVISION. 


By Major-General Sir H. E. COLVILE, 
K.C.M.G, C.B, 


With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CASTING OF NETS. 
By RICHARD BAGOT. 
Cloth, 6s. 


—— 


MR. A. E. W. MASON’S NEW BOOK. 
ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY, 


And other Stories. 
By A. E, W. MASON. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Athenaum.—** Mr. Mason’s stories are excellent.”’ 

Speaker.—** Excellent stories, excellently told.” 

Daily Telegravh.—‘'Must be read with attention lest 
some subtle touch, some point or effect, be missed, and 
their chief beauties lost sight of.” 

Morning Post.—‘* It is long since we came across a more 
entertaining set of tales...... His tales are not mere frag- 
ments of novels, or novels hurriedly told. They are excel- 
lent in form, they have colour and atmosphere, and they 
lay hold of the imagination.” 

Daily Chronicle.—** These stories are all capital......They 
are stories ‘ to be read.’ ” 


ZACK’S GREAT NOVEL. 


The WHITE COTTAGE. 6s. 


Literature.—“* Amazingly good.” 


KING’S END. By Alice Brown. 6s. 


Outlook.—** One of the best American village stories we 
have read.”” 

Globe.—** We give the palm to ‘King’s End,’ a tale 
written by Alice Brown much in the vein of Miss Mary 
Wilkins or of our own Zack.” 


’ . 
MARR’D in MAKING. By Baroness 
VON HUTTEN. 6s. 

Outlook.—** A close, relentless study in character, the book 
should make its mark.’”’ 

Candid Friend.—‘* Described with the fulness which 
comes of complete knowledge...... The picture of American 
society in an American town is excellent, and most illu- 
minating.’’ 


MR. FLOWERDEW’S NEW NOVEL. 


RETALIATION. By Herbert 


FLOWERDEW. és. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS 
LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. 


With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous other 
Illustrations, gilt top, 18s. 


Daily Mail.— A thoroughly charming book......A volume 
which the tourist can take with him on bis Swiss travels 
and read through at his ease.” 

Manchester Guardian.—“ The volume is a happy medley 
of history, biography, and anecdote written with grace and 
charm.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘Ought to have room made for it in the 
Gladstone bag of every tourist who travels to the shores of 
Lake Geneva...... Just the book for a delightful and profitable 
hour in a Swiss hotel...... Mr. Gribble has a charming and 
varied tale to tell...... Whatever he touches he adorns with 
his lively wit.” 





MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NEW VOLUME OF 
POEMS. 


A READING OF LIFE, 


And other Poems, 
Buckram, 6s. net. 


WOMEN AND MEN OF THE 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE. 


By EDITH SICHEL, 
Author of ‘ The Household of the Lafayettes,’ 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 16s, net. 
Publishers’ Circular.—“ A delightful volume.” 
Outlook.—‘* Excellent reading.” 
Globe.—** Miss Sichel is mistress of the literature of her 
topic.” 
, or The scenes have life and atmosphere, and 
testify to close and sympathetic study.” 


MODERN ASTRONOMY: 


Being some Account of the Revolution of 
the Last Quarter of the Century. 
By H. H. TURNER, F.B.S., 


Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, fully illustrated, 6s. net. 
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JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO’S NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS _ 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


THIS DAY. PERCY WHITE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE GRIP OF THE BOOKMAKER. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘The WEST END,’ &c. 











THIS DAY. BY VIOLET TWEEDALE. 


HER GRACES SECRET. 


JUST READY. BY W. 8. MAUGHAM. 


THE HERO. 


BY MRS. HUGH FRASER. 


MARNA’S MUTINY. 


** A heroine who is charming from her first 4 oad to her last, a delightful Japanese background, delicately painted in words, and an easy style—these three things are so rare in 
combination and so pleasant as to make ‘Marna’s Mutiny’ a most attractive book.” — World. 











BY LIEUT.-COL, HAGGARD. 


LOVE RULES THE CAMP. 


FOURTH EDITION. BY SARAH GRAND. 


BABS THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


“This seems to us to be Sarah Grand’s best book. Mr. Jellybond Tinney is a delightful character. Then, after all, the great merit of the book is Babs herself. All through she is 
charming. She is never vulgar, and in her selfish way she has a true heart. Above all, she is absolutely real. For her and for Mr. Jellybond Tinney this book deserves the success 
which it probably has already achieved.””—Atheneum. 


e BY TOM GALLON. 


THE SECOND DANDY CHATER. [Second Large Edition. 


‘*Mr. Gallon has written a clever book, which will tempt many—as it tempted the present reviewer—to sit up until the London sparrows had begun their monotonous cheeping.” 
“ He must be a jaded fiction-lover indeed whose attention this book will not compel to be given to it whole-heartedly, almost at a single sitting.””—Scotsman. Morning Post, 











BY J. A. STEUART. 


THE ETERNAL QUEST. [Third Large Edition, 


‘*We are glad to be able to unreservedly commend to all novel-readers Mr. J. A. Steuart’s ‘The Eternal Quest.’ It contains some really charming characters.’’— Graphic. 
“ A romance thrilling with life and energy ; it will keep the attention and interest of the reader on the qui vive throughout the animated and variegated scenes of a brilliant 
romance.” — World. “ The excellences of the story are many, and should ensure it, as we have said, a warm welcome and lasting popularity.” —Literary World, 





BY DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


MY SON RICHARD. A Romance of the River Thames. [Second Large Edition, 


“ A delightful book, charming pictures of river life; an irresistible atmosphere; very human ; a book to enjoy a long success.”—Standard. 

** Seldom have I read a book with better appreciation, or laid one down with more regret—altogether a delightful book.”"—Sporting Times (‘* The Pink ’Un’’). 
“T have not read any book which is so deliciously saturated with the gay spirit of the river.’’—Star. 

‘Strikes a fresh note and presents us with charming visions of English youth and maidenhood on the loveliest reaches of the Thames.’’—Queen. 





BY MRS. LYNN-LINTON, 


THE SECOND YOUTH OF THEODORA DESANGES. 


**A remarkable book.”— Yorkshire Post. “* Theodora Desanges’ is a worthy successor of ‘ Joshua Davidson,’ and ia some respects surpasses it.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 





BY ERNEST G. HENHAM. 


BONANZA. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MENOTAH.’ 
“A Second ‘ King Solomon’s Mines. 


‘*Well conceived and artistically constructed, the story is admirably told. It is a fine spirited romance, quick from first to last with healthy interest and feeling.””—Scotsman, 


:” 





BY AMBROSE PRATT. 


FRANKS, DUELLIST. 


“One of the most interesting novels which have lately been published. The author, whose style is reminiscent of Stanley Weyman, tells his story ina most attractive manner, 
and there is not a dull paragraph in the book.””—Liverpool Post. “A clever, original piece of work, on which we congratulate the writer.” —Literary World. 





BY MARK ASHTON. 


THE NANAS TALISMAN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘SHE STANDS ALONE,’ 
‘This thrilling narrative. The story impels an interest which is well sustained to the end.”—Daily Chronicle. 





BY WM. LE QUEUX, 


THE GAMBLERS. 


‘*Mr. Le Queux certainly has the knack of penning a perfectly breathless story. ‘The Gamblers’ not only arrests the attention at the outset, but holds it firmly at the close.” —Globe. 





BY NELLIE K. BLISSETT. 


THE SEA HATH ITS PEARLS. 


“The fine imaginative powers of the authoress:were never more strikingly shown than in this strange, weird phantasy, remarkable in style of execution, which is marked by 4 
grace and delicacy exercising a singular charm.””—Scotsman, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO, 34, 35, and 36, Paternoster Row. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor ”»—Adver and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 20, 1901. 
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